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LAMENNAIS, 


I. 


Amonest the leaders of the Catholic reaction of the present century, 
Lamennais stands in an exceptional position, as one who possessed 
sympathies too wide for his cause, and by them was carried into 
opposition to his party, his dearest friends, and his former self. 
It is peculiarly difficult to do justice to such an intellectual life as 
his in a short sketch like the following, since there is not one system 
of thought to be dealt with, but there are several systems, each 
distinct from the other, elaborate, and fully conceived. A skilful 
hand might, no doubt, manipulate these so as to construct a kind of 
unity out of the ultimate principles of all; but in reality, while 
Lamennais’s changes of opinion are easy to account for, and by an 
observer of clear insight might even, in great degree, have been 
predicted, a genuine unity is to be sought for rather in the moral 
character of the man than in any of his intellectual beliefs. There 
it is that we discover the actual centre of all he thought and felt 
and did. 

Much that is true may be conveyed by saying that Lamennais pos- 
sessed, in a high degree, the prophetic character. What was the 
Hebrew prophet as we find him represented to us in the books of the 
Kings and Chronicles, and self-revealed in the writings of the prophets 
themselves? Primarily, a “man of God”—a man elevated by his 
mass of character and fervour of moral feelings above the common 
level of the race. Yet at the same time, in the deepest sense, a social 
man—not social, indeed, in the vulgar meaning of the word— 
no lover of salutations in the street or greetings in the market-place 
—but in all his solitudes, upon the mountain and in the desert, and 
in kings’ palaces and in the solitudes of thought or of vision, impas- 
sioned by the highest interests of society. A man of the people, 
therefore, as well as a man of God. Eagerly watching the move- 


ments of society, with small critical discernment and little play of 
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intelligence, but with much fierce insight; crying aloud against its 
sins, and crying aloud against the sins of its oppressors and blind 
guides ; indignant, disdainful, pitiful, exultant, forlorn for its sake ; 
haughty a humble because alone with God; hating nothing so 
much as moderation and worldly compromises ; with his mouth “fall 
of blessing and of curses, the same spring sending forth sweet water 
and bitter ; and with his soul ever possessed by a vision of a shining 
future to be realised through unknown instruments, but, as a sure 
moral instinct testified, not without confusion and garments rolled in 
blood. Such a prophet was Lamennais. 

But, if a prophet, he was yet a prophet in our logical western 
world, and Bacon and Descartes had lived before him. Paris, with 
its scientific methods and practised intellects, differed a good deal 
from Jerusalem, and a simple “Thus saith the Lord” would have 
been received with a peculiar expression of the lips and eyes by the 
children of Voltaire not to be found upon the faces of the children of 
Abraham. Notwithstanding this, a “Thus saith the Lord” is often 
on the lips of Lamennais. He however attempts, again and again, 
to give his perceptions of truth a logical basis. For the last twenty 
years of his life he paid homage always more and more to the scien- 
tific movement. But the system of Lamennais, as developed in his 
“« Esquisse d’une Philosophie,” is less a philosophy than a vast phi- 
losophical epopee, such as we might imagine to have been chanted 
ages ago in some Indian grove; and, while doing homage to the 
scientific movement, Lamennais certainly possessed little of the 
scientific intellect. “Un esprit si absolu,’’ M. Renan well says, “ne 
pouvait étre curieux.” 

There is another side of the character of Lamennais very different 
from that which has been brought under notice, but not inconsistent 
with it. In the austere solitudes of mountains, and in rocky angles 
drenched by the spray of water-falls, we are surprised by beautiful 
and tender flowers. But the surprise in such cases is without just 
cause. An atmosphere of purity is favourable to all delicate growths. 
It is not hard to picture to one’s self that wild, Bedouin- Like Elijah 
repeating rhymes to a child of Jezebel upon his knee. Certainly 
Lamennais (who had something of Elijah in him) possessed a nature 
the boldness and elevation of which were not unfavourable to gentle- 
ness and tender feeling. He was, in a remarkable degree, sensitive 
to the beauty of the external world, and of art. His immense need 
of repose—such a need as is proper to great natures—sought satis- 
faction in the Breton woods for days and weeks, and in the society 
of persons whose simplicity of character invincibly attracted him. 
His conversation, was often full of play, and so are many of his 
letters, though it must be acknowledged the play sometimes becomes 
laborious. His poetical writings (if we may so style such compo- 
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sitions as “ Les Paroles d’un Croyant” and “ Une Voix de Prison”) 
pass in swift transitions from scenes of horror, conclaves of deceit- 
ful and tyrannical kings, tortures, and gloom, and blood, martyr- 
doms and terrible victories, denunciations and prophetic wrath, to 
gracious presences of childhood and womanhood, interiors of cottage 


life, whispers as of quiet seas, radiance as of summer dawns, and 
comfortable words of hope and love. 


Il. 


Félicité Robert de la Mennais, the fourth of six children, was born 
at Saint Malo, in Brittany, on the 19th of June, 1782. M. Pierre- 
Louis Robert, his father, a merchant and shipowner of Saint Malo, 
for important services rendered to the Government, and for acts of 
munificence to the poor in times of scarcity, was ennobled by Louis 
XVI. a few years after the birth of Félicité, and took his title from a 
small estate called La Mennais. The Robert family was characteris- 
tically Breton, determined, energetic, attached to the past, apt to 
extreme views and feelings. Through his mother’s family, some 
Irish blood entered into Féli’s veins. Of his childhood we are told 
little, but enough to make us understand that much physic+l delicacy, 
and an excitable nervous temperament, made it irritable, capricious, 
and rebellious against restraint. We read of his being tied to the 
school-bench to be kept quiet, and he used himself to tell how one 
day, in a boat secretly seized, he pushed off from shore, and with 
what feelings he gave defiance to the sea. Nor was it only the spell 
of animal gladness which nature laid upon the child. At eight years 
old, gazing upon a stormy waste of waters, he thought “he beheld 
the infinite and felt God,” and said to himself of those beside him, 
with a sense of pride which afterwards shocked him in one so young, 
“They are ooking at what I am looking, but they do not see what I 
see.” There is much of the future man in these anecdotes, and when 
we add the picture of the boy lace-making in an upper room at 
home, or tending lovingly his flowers, we have already his life in 
miniature, 

While Lamennais was still a child, the thunder-clouds of the 
Revolution burst. A pious Breten family, clinging to an ancient 
vause with the provincial tenacity, and attached to the Crown by 
recent favours, could not but be deeply sensible of the changed 
circumstances. Lamennais would often, in after years, tell with 
undiminished emotion how at times a proscribed priest stole, dis- 
guised and under cover of darkness, to his father’s house; how in a 
garret, with two candles flaring upon a table which served as altar, 
the family would assemble, while a servant kept watch without; how 
mass would be said, little Jean de la Mennais, the elder brother, 
assisting, and the blessing be given to the old people and the chil- 
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dren ; and how the priest would depart before the dawn. In 1796, 
in the time of the Directory Government, a visit was paid to Paris, 
and the young royalist, with the pride of authorship at fourteen 
years of age, saw articles of his own appear in some obscure and 
forgotten journal. It is evident from this that he had not spent all 
his time in giving trouble to his schoolmasters. Early, indeed, his 
energy had turned itself upon books, and, when left in the solitude 
of La Chénaie, the charm of which was so often to subdue the discords 
of his life, to the somewhat lax guidance of his uncle, he devoured, 
and, what is more, digested into piles of manuscript, a large library, 
and before long was familiar with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. This uncle, familiarly known as 
Tonton, was an eclectic in literature, and with equal pleasure could 
attire in French garb the Book of Job and the Odes of Horace ; and 
if he was no friend of the eighteenth-century philosophers, he yet 
did not lock them up from his pupil; so that with ecclesiastical 
historians, Church fathers, and orthodox divines, Félicité made the 
acquaintance of the fathers of the Revolution and the divines of the 
synagogue of Satan. One day the shadow of scepticism passed across 
his mind, and seemed to pass idly, like the ineffectual shadow of a 
cloud. His was a soul which in childhood, if not carried away by 
violent influences in a contrary direction, could not but be devout, 
and we read of his making pilgrimages to the neighbouring chapels 
to worship in secret the Holy Sacrament. But at a later period the 
doubts returned, and he fell into a way of worldly indifference fer 
the affairs of religion, so that his first communion was long delayed. 
In these days he gave himself up with characteristic ardour to bodily 
exercises not of the religious kind, becoming a hard rider, fencing _ 
for whole days, and swimming till utterly exhausted. We can believe 
that his will may have rejoiced in proving its mastery over the frail 
and sensitive body in which it was lodged. But the religious spirit, 
if it slept lightly for a while, before long awoke to vigorous life. In 
1807 appeared a translation by Lamennais of the little ascetic treatise 
of Louis de Blois, ‘‘ Speculum Monachorum” (‘Guide Spirituel” the 
translator named it), with a preface breathing a spirit of the ten- 
derest piety, and in the following year his first original production, 
“ Réflexions sur l’Etat de l’Eglise.” 

Already the conflicts of his life had begun. Notwithstanding some 
eulogistic phrases applied to the Emperor, the “ Réflexions” was 
seized by the police, the relations of Napoleon with the Church at 
that period being delicate and sensitive to criticism. The Restoration 
came, and Lamennais, free to publish his animadversions, did not let 
slip the opportunity. Already we perceive the passionate limitation of 
view, and the absoluteness of expression which characterise the author 
of the “ Essai sur |’Indifférence ” and “Le Livre du Peuple;” nor 
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these alone, but also the facility with which he could reverse past 
judgments, and escape with a high disregard of external consistency 
from the control of a former self. In 1808 Napoleon was “1’homme 
de génie qui a refondé en France la monarchie et la religion.” In 
1814 (the Imperial University had especially excited the anger of 
Lamennais), “To study the genius of Bonaparte in the institutions 
which he formed, is to sound the black depths of crime, and to seek 
for the measure of human perversity.” One and the same system 
of eloquent hatred applied to objects the most diverse—such was 
Lamennais, says M. Renan. There is as much truth in this as will 
float an epigram, that is, a good piece of a truth. In such an opulence 
of passion Lamennais had no need to hoard his wrath, and at no time 
did objects fail him on which to wreak his indignation. At this 
period, Napoleon, because he was essentially a modern man, divided 
the anathemas with the reformers of the sixteenth and the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth centuries. But Napoleon had still a 
hundred days to reign. Before many of them passed away, the 
prophet had fled to the wilderness, or unfiguratively, Lamennais, 
under the name of Patrick Robertson (son of “ Robert”), had with- 
drawn for safety to Guernsey, and proceeded thence to England. 

Protestantism was always from first to last repulsive to Lamennais. 
The doctrine seemed to him an attempted via media between Catholicism 
and Deism, untenable by a logical mind, and its spirit of individualism 
in both intellect and feeling shocked him beyond measure; and not 
unnaturally, since his most ardent desire was for a true society, an 
organisation of beliefs, emotions, and activities, upon the basis of our 
common humanity. A thinker relying on his private judgment, or 
a sinner devoted to saving his particular soul, seemed to Lamennais 
no better than an intellectual or religious troglodyte. 

In England, accordingly, the Catholicism of Lamennais took yet 
a deeper tone. He was, moreover, brought into relation with a 
person who obtained singular influence over his mind, apparently by 
the mere virtue which went out of him as a very pious and a very 
happy man. This was the Abbé Carron, dispenser to the exiled in 
England of the charity of the Bourbon princes. Lamennais was 
poor, feeble in health, and burdened with the melancholy of one 
whose eye is fixed on great ideals. The Abbé assisted him to procure 
employment as a teacher, sustained him with kindly sympathy, and 
tried to smile him into a cheerful Christian spirit. It was through 
his advice that Félicité decided to give himself to the Church. With 
reluctant movements of mind, oppressed by sadness, but yielding to 
a solemn and insuperable duty, he was made a priest. 

This visit to England was the occasion of a curious episode in the 
life of Lamennais, to which he seems to have avoided reference in 
after years. At Kensington he made the acquaintance of a young 
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Englishman, Henry Moorman, and the acquaintance soon ripened on 
Lamennais’s side into an almost idolatrous friendship. Henry 
Moorman, we can perceive, was of a gentle, timid, appreciative, but 
not creative nature. His deficiency of self-dependence may have 
bound Lamennais to him, as some masculine spirits love to bestow 
themselves and their strength upon those of another sex who are 
weakest, because on them they can bestow.so much. Besides which, 
the ardent and energetic nature, conscious of its own crudeness 
and disorder, is apt to imagine a perfection and integrity in feebler 
characters which they by no means actually possess. Moorman’s 
mother and stepfather were opposed to an intimacy which might 
endanger the Protestant faith of their son, and when Lamennais, on 
his return to France, despatched letter after letter to his friend, they 
were intercepted. The correspondence was thenceforth carried on in 
secret, and Henry Moorman, now won over to Catholicism, after 
much hesitation and asking of advice, decided to escape from his 
home to France. The escape was effected. Much was expected from 
him by his French friends; “ the sweet, the interesting Henry ” was 
on his return to be an apostle and martyr at the least; but his 
relations found means to persuade him to different views of his voca- 
tion, and the prospective apostle subsided—so coldly ironical is 
fate—into a steady chemist’s apprentice. Still letters continued to 
be written, although Moorman failed to obtain Lamennais’s consent 
to a prettily-devised ruse de guerre, according to which a venerable 
debauchee of the “ Anti-Gallican”’ Coffee-house, who would take a 
disinterested pleasure in assisting any one to a breach of the seventh 
commandment, was to receive the letters from France, and transmit 
them to the young chemist, on the understanding that they came 
from some girl whom Moorman might be supposed to have met in 
Paris. Lamennais, we conjecture, wrote indignantly, for his friend 
in reply becomes abjectly apologetic. This friendship, in which 
Lamennais gave everything, and got nothing, was terminated by the 
death of his young convert in the year 1818. The grief of the 
survivor was deep and lasting. 


Ill. 


In April, 1817, in a letter to his brother-in-law, Lamennais 
mentions “a work on which I have been engaged during the last 
twelve months.” This work soon after appeared in public; it was 
the first volume of the “ Essai sur l’Indifférence.” The enthusiasm 
which it excited is something rare in the annals of theological 
literature ; a great author had arisen in France, a “‘ modern Bossuet,”’ 
a leader of Catholic thought, one who, if any single man could do so, 
would turn back the tide of liberalism and secularism. This first 
was followed in two years by a second volume, and in 1822-23 
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appeared a third and fourth. Lamennais at this period was the 
man of highest mark in the ranks of the French priesthood. 

What is this famous “ Essai sur |’Indifférence en matiére de 
Religion,” and how does it present itself to us now when nearly half 
a century has elapsed from the date of its first appearance? The 
name of the book implies the motive from which it proceeded. 
Looking out on the world with prophet-like eyes, Lamennais 
saw, or thought he saw, a society dying morally, growing every 
day more insensible to pleasure and pain in right and wrong- 
doing, every day more apathetic to truth or falsehood of any kind 
which lies out of the cognizance of the senses, voluptuously self- 
indulgent, and becoming cruel after its voluptuousness, with a 
cruelty like that of Rome under the Emperors. That this society 
should be restored to health, activity, and joy was Lamennais’s most 
deep desire. The disease was a moral and spiritual atrophy ; remedy 
there could be none except religion. The disease was one which 
affected the whole constitution of society ; it was right, therefore, that 
religion should be presented less as that by which the individual 
might save his own wretched soul, than as that by which the dying 
soul of society was to be saved. But how was it possible to make an 
impression on the dull mass of worldliness, the gross ¢pdvnpa capxis 
of society ? It would have been hardly possible had not the pre- 
vailing indifference to religion erected itself into a doctrine, different 
portions of which were delivered with precision and emphasis by 
several schools of modern thought. There was the atheistical school, 
which treated religion as a mere matter of political convenience ; 
there was the school of deists, including the greatest names of the 
eighteenth century, which held as doubtful the truth of all positive 
religions, believed that each man should follow that in which he was 
born, and recognised only natural religion as incontestably true ; 
and there was the school of heretics, which admitted a revealed 
religion, but maintained that the truths it taught might be rejected 
with the exception of some arbitrarily-selected doctrines styled 
fundamental. The first denied God, the second denied Christ, 
the third denied the Holy Ghost speaking through the Church. 
The first volume of the Essay is an apology for religion considered 
chiefly as the basis of society, against these three forms of systema- 
tised indifference, although indeed apology is hardly the right 
word, for Lamennais was a combatant who preferred attack to 
defence, and here he tries to force the lines of the enemy rather 
than to maintain his own. 

But how was religion to be incarnated in the world, so that the 
desired reorganisation of society might be brought about? The 
answer of Lamennais was the same as that of De Maistre, De Bonald, 
and the other leaders of the Catholic reaction : ‘“ By the obedience of 
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the world to the Church. The Pope is the keystone of society ; 
without the Pope, no Church; without the Church, no Christianity ; 
without Christianity, no religion; without religion, no society.” 
Ultramontanism in its strictest form was the creed of Lamennais. 
If there were voices (besides those of the liberals, whom it was not 
meant to please) that did not join in the chorus of lauds which 
greeted this first volume of the ‘“ Essai,” the reason for their silence 
lay here. In his earliest work, that of 1808, Lamennais had adopted 
a Warburtonian theory of Church and State, regarding the spiritual 
and temporal as independent powers, allied upon certain terms 
advantageous to both. But such a theory had nothing to oppose to 
the logic of a growing Catholic spirit, or to the logic of events under 
the Governments of Napoleon and the Restoration. In such alliances 
the children of this world had driven hard bargains in recent times 
with the children of light. The superb self-assertion of the children 
of light reacted against the pretensions of the secular powers. If 
there is to be an imperium in imperio, it must not be the State, said 
they, which shall include the Church.. Lamennais had only found 
the true doctrine of Rome, though it may have been a few centuries 
out of date, when he declared in favour of the universal sovereignty 
of the successor of Peter, and represented the authority of kings 
established by divine right as but “the secular arm,” subject by 
right no less divine to the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome. He found 
the French Church hampered upon right and left by its con- 
nection with the State, and enfeebled by the servile doctrine of 
Gallicanism, pleasant to the pride of the episcopacy, but almost 
making a schismatic national Church of that which should be a will- 
ing member of the one body of which Christ is the head. ‘“ Let us 
sever the bonds which bind the Church to the State,” he cried ; “let 
it become once more a vigorous organisation, subject to a single will 
directed by God, and the Church will rise up strong enough to renew 
the face of society, to breathe life into the cold corpse of the world.” 

Were the Lamennais of 1817 now alive he would smile at the 
triumph Of his own ideas. Ultramontanism, with its irresistible 
logic, has carried all before it; Gallicanism, whatever M. Baroche 
may find it convenient to say, is virtually extinct. The Bishops of 
France are but the prefects of Rome; the national Churches of 
Europe are lost in Catholicity ; the separation of Church and State 
has begun to take place, and if the intelligent prevision of M. 
Ollivier be not deceived, the future will see the disappearance of the 
French budget of Public Worship, with the spontaneous and free 
consent of the clergy. The world is spinning so fast that east and 
west and other points of the compass have fallen together; the 
Liberals in France will do the work of the Ultramontanes, as in 
England the Conservatives have been doing the work of the Liberals. 
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The first volume of the “ Essai,” which was received, if we dis- 
regard the silence of the Liberals and a section of the clergy, with 
unqualified applause, is in reality the least important portion of the 
work. Its style is characteristically that of its author, but as far as 
its contents go, they might belong for the most part to another man. 
The fundamental and peculiar principle of Lamennais’s philosophy 
finds its development and application in the subsequent volumes. 
Indifference to the doctrines of religion would indeed be reasonable 
could it be proved that religious truth lay without the province of 
human knowledge. The apologist of theology proceeds to show that 
such truth is ascertainable, and can be tested by an infallible criterion. 
Lamennais, though by the perverseness of criticism he has been 
called a solitary and a misanthrope, breathed, as has been already 
seen, in every breath the life of his fellow-men. Every nerve of his 
body was a conductor of the electrical force of his own heart and 
brain outwards, and inwards of the currents of the earth. The 
insulation of a human being from his fellows was in his eyes in the 
truest sense death, and is complete in the coffin. Our physical 
nature owes its existence and preservation to society; neither 
physical life nor the propagation of life is possible for the solitary 
individual. Our emotional nature lives by love and self-surrender : 
if these die, it is dead. What of our intellectual nature—shall it 
alone live and flourish apart from society, in solitary observation, 
self-consciousness, and reasoning? All that could make itself 
audible in Lamennais rose and answered, “ No.” Philosophy, under 
the guidance of Descartes, had for some centuries been leading 
men in the ways of death. The bitter root of all modern atheism 
and heresy lay in that innocent-looking Cogito, ergo sum. It was 
the doctrine of individualism, of belief in one’s self, of error, pride, 
misery. Lamennais undertakes to prove that man, as an individual, 
can know, that is, can be certain of nothing, and that the senses, 
inward consciousness, and reasoning are alike unable to furnish him 
with a criterion of truth. 

Now all philosophy, all thought must start from something indemon- 
strable. Some primary, inexplicable fact must be the ultimate basis 
of all reasoning. We cannot by an infinite regress discover demon- 
strations of demonstrations. The Cogito, ergo sum of Descartes 
assumed as an indemonstrable fact the veracity of his own faculties. 
Such an assumption he was not warranted to make; the faculties 
of the individual are not necessarily veracious, much less infallible. 
A Bedlam king is no less assured of his regality than the King 
of France; it is the common testimony of those around us which 
alone can prove to any one of us that he is not insane. Descartes 
then did not perceive the actual first fact of the human mind, and 
yet it is most obvious. Not “I believe in myself,” but “I believe in 
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the human race ”—submission to authority the infallibility of which 
is admitted without proofs—that is the fact which is indeed primary, 
and from which all else proceeds. Do you ask, What guarantee, 
what proof have I of the infallibility of the race? I reply, The 
infallibility cannot in the nature of things be guaranteed or proved, 
but as a fact *+ is admitted without proof. Were I to attempt to 
prove it, I should fall into the absurdity of reaccepting my indi- 
vidual reason as the starting-point of philosophy after I have already 
rejected it. But if the objector adds, “ J have not this assurance of 
the infallibility of the common reason of the race,” Lamennais is 
compelled to answer, ‘Then you are a knave or a fool.” 

This common reason of the race is resorted to by Lamennais “ not 
merely as a Catholic criterion, or a source of elementary truths, but 
as a magazine of ready-fabricated dogmas.’”’' All the articles of the 
Christian creed are borne witness to, and have been, more or less 
obscurely, since the beginning of the world, by this common 
reason. There is but one true religion, that which has existed 
from the days of Adam to our own; through Moses and in Jesus 
Christ no new religion was revealed, but the old was preserved, 
hedged in, explained, developed. All so-called false religions are 
corruptions of the true, which have fallen out of the line of develop- 
ment. But how do we distinguish the true and pure religion from 
its corrupt forms? Not by comparing creed with creed; there is 
no need of that; we have but to observe the testimony of mankind, the 
witness of the common reason. The true religion is that which rests 
upon the greatest visible authority. This note of the true religion 
is possessed by Christianity, while of the several societies of Chris- 
tians none can for a moment exhibit a consensus of authority com- 
parable with that of the Catholic Church. The voice of the Catholic 
Church therefore is the voice of humanity, and all its utterances as 
such are infallibly true. 


IV. 


This was just such a book as would try the spirits of men, and 
create divisions of parties, clear-cut, and insuperable. There was 
much in it to attract the younger and bolder part of the clergy, 
secretly prepared by the working of the new Catholic tendency to 
break with Gallican traditions. There was much also to make the 
nervous ears of orthodoxy prick up. An attack upon the time- 
honoured philosophy of Descartes, taught in all the schools, was 
hardly less than heresy. The theory of a common reason and its 
infallibility was believed to be (as Lacordaire afterwards, when he 


(1) Sir W. Hamilton (Reid's Works, ed. Ham. p. 771). Hamilton identifies the doc- 
trine of Lamennais with that of Heraclitus, but erroneously I believe. “The Common ” 
of Heraclitus was derived through the senses. See Lewes’s Hist. of “ Philosophy.” 
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had withdrawn from his great master, endeavoured to show) essen- 
tially anti-supernatural, appearing as it did to contain an implicit 
denial of the necessity of revelation. And at the same time the idea 
of the development of religion—religion itself being but the highest 
reason of the race 





brought with it a question, which an atmosphere 
impregnated by modern thought was likely soon to ripen into a 
hope, and an assurance. Has this development reached its term ? 
Is the reason of the race exhausted? Shall all that is obscure in 
theology never be illuminated, all that is undeveloped in Christian 
ethics never be made complete? There were men who looked for 
a fresh development of human reason, men on whose lips was the 
new word “ progress,’ to whom industry seemed pregnant with a 
new morality, and science with an unborn faith. But these were the 
liberal philosophers. 

On the publication of the second volume of the “ Essai’? Lamen- 
nais became a suspected man. <A tempest was gathering against 
him, and ere long it burst. Even the excellent Abbé Carron was 
alarmed for his son, and addressed to him a letter filled with kind 
warning and advice, to which Lamennais replied with unaffected 
thanks and love. ‘“ My principles,” he says, “are but the develop- 
ment of the great Catholic maxim, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus.” To strengthen his position by a fresh discussion of the 
disputed points, and to appeal to Rome, such were the two modes of 
defence open to Lamennais, and he adopted both. A favourable 
response was received from Rome, yet one hardly decisive eaough to 
satisfy the absolute spirit it was intended to soothe, and Lamennais, 
after some delay, determined to present himself personally before the 
Holy Father, to testify his submission, and procure, if possible, an 
open acknowledgment of his orthodoxy. 

In the spring of the year 1824 Lamennais set out for Rome. He 
delayed some time at Geneva, where the weather was bad, and the 
odour of Protestantism highly offensive. ‘I should a hundred times 
rather live among Turks than in the midst of this abominable popu- 
lation. The rest of Switzerland is hardly better, and I doubt whether 
there is anywhere in the world a more tiresome country. <As to 
natural curiosities, mountains, valleys, lakes, streams, water-falls, 
these are soon seen.” Thus, with characteristic capacity for injustice, 
could Lamennais relieve his feelings against the Protestant moun- 
tains and lakes; at another time he viewed them with different eyes. 
The Countess de Maistre received the traveller at Turin. At Rome 
a triumph awaited him. <A new Pope—Leo XII.—had just been 
elected, and notwithstanding extreme fecbleness of health, he exerted 
himself to welcome with distinguished honour the French champion 
of the Papacy. He was pressed to occupy an apartment in the 
Vatican; a cardinal’s hat, it was said, was offered to him; but 
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Lamennais accepted no favour except a dispensation, which relieved 
him from the recital of the daily breviary, “‘ convinced, doubtless,” 
says a biographer, “that for him action was more virtuous than 
meditation or prayer.” The Holy Father would gladly have retained 
him at Rome, but Lamennais felt that his work lay before him in 
his native country, and as farewell was said, the Pope encouraged 
him to carry on the warfare he had begun. Lamennais was gone, 
but a portrait of him long hung upon the wall of Leo’s private 
sitting-room, its only ornament beside a picture of the Virgin.’ 
After the imperial city like a superb mistress had tempted the soul 
of Lamennais, his cherishing Breton woods reclaimed him as their 
own. It seemed inevitable to him that he should be great and con- 
spicuous; his heart longed for peace, repose, and obscurity, the 
sweet activity and sweet patience of nature. The house of La 
Chénaie stands in the midst of woods, upon the border of the forest 
of Coetquen. Waste lands, where at that time grew only furze and 
heather, fields half cultivated, a pond shut in by rocks, and the deep 
waters of which reflected trailing branches of ivy and the foliage 
of immemorial oaks, gave to the place “a calm and somewhat sad 
appearance.” Here passed away many weeks and months of the 
life of Lamennais. Not in self-contemplation, or solitary thought, 
or Wordsworthian communion with the “ wisdom and spirit of the 
universe.” External nature to Lamennais was a mother, not a bride, 
and he gave her his weakness, not his strength; the true bride of his 
soul was humanity. <A flood of light has been poured upon th: 
history of his mind by the publication of his letters, and in them we 
perceive with how intense a gaze he watched from his solitude every 
movement of society and of the political world. The prophet was in 
the wilderness, but he bore in his heart the cause of his people, its 
sorrows and its wrongs. He was sensitive to the changes in the 
political atmosphere; he noted each fact of importance. With the 
prophetic instinct he pierced through the accidental surrounding 
of events to their moral import, brooded upon that, and created a 
vision of the future out of its undeveloped causes. Evil and good 
were everywhere at strife before him; he clung to the good, what- 
ever name it bore, had faith in its ultimate victory, and knew that 
the victory could not be without blood. By no violent convulsions 
of soul, but simply by passionate inspection of the course of things, 
and by observing the sides upon which the powers of the earth 
ranged themselves, the thinker of 1820, intolerant, monarchical, 
(1) A letter has been published which professes to be written by Cardinal Bernetti, and 
which, if authentic, would convict the Pope of hypocrisy in all these marks of favour. 
“From the time we received and conversed with him,’’ Leo is represented as saying, 
‘we have been struck with terror. From that day we have had incessantly before our 


eyes his face as of one damned (sa face de damné). . . Yes, this priest has the face of 
one damned. There is heresiarch upon his forehead.” 
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hostile to liberal politics, devoid of sympathy with the scientific 
movement, was transformed into the thinker of 1830, still indeed 
intolerant, but as for the rest, the reverse of his former self. So far 
we find no inconsistency in the man, though his judgment of parties 
may change. Is it inconsistent to lose faith in a friend when he has 
for the twentieth time proved himself other than he professed to be ? 
Is it inconsistent to receive as an ally one who with a different 
banner is fighting for the same cause as yourself? The cause for 
which Lamennais fought was never the monarchy, it was never even 
the Papacy for its own sake. It was the regeneration and reorganisa- 
tion of society. It was not an idea, it was something to be done; 
and if kings and governments, and the Pope as a temporal sovereign, 
were false to their trust, why let them go; perhaps the people would 
be true to theirs. 

Such is the account which his correspondence enables us to give of 
Lamennais’s conversion to the democratic cause. At no time was he 
greatly attached to the Restoration dynasty. The royal Government 
in secular matters was blind, impotent, and despotic. The Church 
remained in the legalised servitude to which Napoleon had reduced 
it. The bishops acquiesced with unabashed servility, and the clergy 
appearing as the allies of despotism, all who cared for freedom were 
becoming estranged from the Church and from religion. There was 
on the one side a throne supported by bayonets, a force merely mate- 
rial, guided by a policy of interests, devoid of thought and faith ; it 
had even forgotten that bayonets are wielded by human hands. On 
the other side was a‘ growing spirit of anarchy, an ill-suppressed 
mass of violence and hatred. The Royalists were worldlings, the 
Radicals were atheists; the problem which both were trying to solve 
was “ How to constitute a society without God.” At the same time 
God seemed to have withdrawn himself from the essential point of 
contact through which he animated the world ; the light which ought 
to guide men was darkness, the hand which ought to save was too 
cowardly or too weak to stir. Rome, which ought to have been a 
rallying word, was a word which Lamennais was ashamed to utter. 
Rome was prudent, and had a profound respect for bayonets, whether 
French, Austrian, Russian, or British. Freedom and religion, the 
cause of humanity, were being done to death, and Peter warmed him- 
self, and said, “I know not the man.” 

Yet Christ had said, “ Upon this rock I will build my Church,” and 
if the Church, then necessarily the world also. The Church was the 
one thing which seemed still worth fighting for; the Church, if it 
were but true to itself, could still save society, and after the over- 
throw of the existing state of things, which now might be clearly 
foreseen, the Church perfectly free, and taking the lead in thought, 
might recreate the world. Was it possible that religion was about 
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to receive a new development, the most important since the days of 
Christ? Many things seemed to favour such a conjecture. The 
greater the need of a putting forth of divine power, the greater would 
be the manifestation of God. ‘ What thou doest, do quickly,” 
Lamennais muttered to the kings and cabinets of Europe. The 
Ordinances of June, 1828, seemed to fill up the measure of their 
iniquity. At that time Lamennais gave the Government of France 
two years to live, and we know whether or not his prophecy was 
fulfilled. After the coming storm, was it possible that men might 
see a new heaven and a new earth ? 

Gradually, too, as Lamennais kept gazing at the movements of 
society, he thought he discerned a party which was influenced by 
something higher than material interests, which had some sense of 
the sacredness of political action. It was the party of “honest 
Liberals.” These were not mere phantasmal statesmen having no 
existence in the world of reality, they possessed some spiritual signi- 
ficance. The Revolution, therefore, because it had some spiritual 
force, would conquer the Governments of Europe, but religion, with 
its indestructible beliefs, would conquer the Revolution. That this 
conquest should be effected, however, the Church must be prepared 
to break with the Governments and recognise the cause of the 
peoples as her own. To liberalise the Church, to catholicise 
Liberalism, such were now the ends for which Lamennais drew 
every breath—ends which were themselves but means to the one 
great object of his life, the reorganisation of society. 

These years between Lamennais’s first journey to Rome and the 

tevolution of 1830 were not passed altogether at La Chénaie. In 
the spring of 1826 he is in Paris, accepting the consequences of a 
publication entitled “De la Religion considérée dans ses rapports 
avec lordre politique et civil.” Judicial proceedings were taken 
against him; he was accused of “ effacing the limits of the temporal 
and spiritual powers, and of recognising in the Sovereign Pontiff the 
right of deposing kings and of releasing subjects from their oath of 
fidelity.”, Lamennais was defended by his friend Berryer, and at 
the close of his advocate’s address the accused rose and uttered himself 
a few words expressing his devotion to the head of the Church :— 
“ His faith is my faith, his doctrine is my doctrine, and to my latest 
breath I will continue to profess and to defend it.’ Judgment was 
given against Lamennais, but in the most lenient terms, and a nominal 
fine was imposed. That summer his feeble health entirely gave way. 
Greatly exhausted, and subject to spasms and frequent fainting-fits, 
he was ordered by his physicians to the baths of Saint Sauveur in 
the Pyrenees. One friend, the Abbé de Salinis, accompanied him. 
The journey he describes as a kind of constant agony : at some leagues 
past Montauban they were obliged to lift him from the carriage, and 
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lay him on a bed in a farmhouse. The Church seemed about to lose 
her champion. But at Saint Sauveur his health in some degree 
returned. Here it was that he was first seen by a little sick boy for 
whom Lamennais’s regard afterwards ripened into a friendship ter- 
minated only by death. The boy was Emile Forgues, to whom, nearly 
thirty years after, Lamennais intrusted the publication of his letters 
and posthumousworks. He had heard the name of the great priest, and 
imagined him like one of the majestic saints of a cathedral window, 
with the keys, the book, or the symbolic sword, in gorgeous drapery, 
with flowing beard and gesture of inspiration. He found in a little 
dimly-lighted room a small, lean, sorry-looking man, seated in a 
great straw arm-chair, his head sunk upon his chest. Thus the 
acquaintance began. ‘The two abbés made the child a companion in 
their walks, which were never very long. Sometimes the Abbé de 
Salinis would leave them, and then, seated on the grass, Lamennais 
would draw from his pocket his Latin “ Imitation,” and make the 
boy translate, interrupting him with commentaries perhaps not quite 
within his comprehension. Or the friend would return, and all three 
would descend slowly to the banks of the Gave to compete in stone- 
throwing, for success in which Lamennais would prove a marked 
incapacity. The visit to Saint Sauveur was of brief duration. 
Again in the same year, in December, we find Lamennais in Paris; 
and learn that he was concerned in that ill-advised proceeding of 
which M. Littré has given us the details—the religious ceremony of 
marriage into which Comte, then in a state of mental alienation, was 
indecently hurried. Next year there is a gap in the correspondence ; 
Lamennais is face to face with death, and calm and happy. But death 
which hovered near so often was not yet to touch him, and he came 
back to the warfare of his life sadly and resolutely. ‘ Dieu l’a fait 
soldat,” said his brother Jean, and the hardest battles were yet to 
fight. Meanwhile, struggling against feeble health, and against 
poverty at times so absolute that he was unable to keep a servant, he 
laboured unceasingly for Catholicism and liberty. He wrote much ; 
disciples gathered round him; in the Mémorial Catholique his party 
found a literary organ; he inspired from a distance the “ Association 
for the Defence of the Catholic Religion,” which was virtually a club 

(1) The following from Georges Sand will serve to make the bodily presence of Lamen- 
nais more visible. ‘‘ His [Everard’s] head, at once that of a hero and a saint, appears to 
me in my dreams by the side of the austere and terrible face of the great La Mennais. In 
the last the brow is an unbroken wall, a brass tablet,—the seal of indomitable vigour, 
and furrowed like Everard’s between the eyebrows with those perpendicular wrinkles 
which belong exclusively, says Lavater, to those of high capacity who think justly and 
nobly. The stiff and rigid inclination of the profile, the angular narrowness of the 
visage, doubtless agree with the inflexible probity, the hermit-like austerity, and the 
incessant toil of thoughts ardent and vast as heaven. But the smile which comes 


suddenly to humanise this countenance changes my terror into confidence, my respect 
into adoration.” —(‘ Letters of a Traveller.” Letter vii. ‘Io Franz Liszt.) 
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prepared to start forward and take the initiative in politics when the 
days of organisation had come; and at La Chénaie and in its neigh- 
bourhood Lamennais and his brother prepared a small contingent of 
young men for the Catholic cause, é/ife volunteers, who would lead in 
the campaigns of the future. 


we 


The events of July, 1830, which had been long looked forward to 
by Lamennais, seemed to clear the way for a forward movement of 
his party. Only half of what society needed was accomplished by 
the Revolution ; its character was negative ; it secured freedom, but 
introduced no principle of order. The true principle of order lay 
essentially in religion; religion and the Revolution, order and freedom, 
a catholicised liberalism—such were the watchwords of the party 
which found its centre in the person of Lamennais. Not many weeks 
after the days of July the Avenir newspaper was started, under the 
conduct of Lamennais, Lacordaire, Montalembert, and two or three 
other distinguished neo-Catholic leaders. Its motto—the words 
“God and Liberty ’—indicates the point of view from which it 
regarded the questions of the day. The principles advocated were 
the rendering into politics of its spirit of Catholic Liberalism :-— 
absolute submission to the Holy Father in things spiritual, the com- 
plete separation of Church and State, together with the renunciation 
by the clergy of the budget of worship, liberty of conscience, liberty 
of the press, freedom in education, the right of association, the 
right of popular election. It was not long until the editors discovered 
that the Government of Louis Philippe inherited the traditions of 
the Government of Charles X., especially in matters relating to 
Church and State, and that a change of masters was not necessarily 
a change of minds. The bishops presented to the Holy See were 
the creatures of the Government; the University was allowed, in 
direct opposition to the new Charter, to retain a monopoly of edu- 
cation, in order that the clergy might possess as little direct influence 
as possible over the youth of the country ; secular instruction free 
of expense was given to the poor, in order that superstition—that is, 
the Catholic religion—might be destroyed; the ceremony of public 
worship was interfered with by legislative enactments. The Avenir 
struggled against overwhelming odds; the Government, the Gallican 
clergy, the Bourbons were united against it; yet its influence was 
considerable, especially amongst the younger members of the priest- 
hood. A compact party with definiteness of position, the audacity of 
enthusiasm, and high intellectual prowess, may be a formidable power 
in times of general indecision, faithlessness, and want of heart. 
Together with the journal was established the “ Agence générale 
pour la défense de la liberté religieuse,” a council of nine, Lamennais 
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being president, with associated annual subscribers. The Avenir 
spoke ; the “ Agence” acted. It presented petitions to the Chamber 
of Deputies ; it resisted infringements of the rights of the clergy by 
legal proceedings carried, when necessary, into the highest courts ; 
it supported schools against the oppression of the Government officials; 
it made experiments to determine the boundaries of the law ; it served 
as a bond between local associations intended to advance the cause of 
religious freedom in France. 

Notwithstanding the zeal of the Avenir and the “ Agence” for the 
Catholic religion, their enemies succeeded in bringing into suspicion 
the orthodoxy of Lamennais and his friends. Rumours that their 
principles were disapproved at Rome, first sullen and inarticulate, 
became by degrees loud and clear. There could be no doubt that the 
spirit of the Avenir in political matters was very far removed from 
that which presided over the councils of the Sovereign Pontiff. But 
Lamennais had long since been forced by the logic of events to dis- 
tinguish between the temporal sovereign at Rome and the spiritual 
head of the Church. If the Pope encouraged heretical Russia to 
stifle in blood the aspirations of Catholic Poland, it was the temporal 
sovereign who did this, not the infallible priest ; Lamennais could 
still raise kis voice for freedom and Poland. And with a naive faith, 
which would be incredible in a less simple and absolute character, 
he believed that at Rome they would distinguish between the 
opponent of the sovereign and of the priest; that they would 
be just to the most obedient son of the Church, if they were not 
even grateful to her most devoted champion. Leo XII. was now 
dead. Gregory XVI. reigned in his place. Thirteen months 
after its foundation the editors resolved to suspend the publication 
of the Avenir, and Lamennais announced the fact in the number 
of November 15, 1831. “If we retire for a moment, it is not 
through weariness, still less through failing of heart; it is to go, 
as formerly did the soldiers of Israel, to consult the Lord in Shiloh. 
Doubts have been thrown upon our faith, and even our intentions, 
for in these times what is not attacked? We leave for a moment 
the battle-field, to fulfil another duty equally urgent. The traveller’s 
staff in our hand, we take our way towards the Eternal City, and 
there, prostrated at the feet of the Pontiff whom Jesus Christ has 
appointed to his disciples as a master and a guide, we shall say, ‘O 
father, deign to cast down your eyes upon some of the humblest of your 
children, accused of being rebels against your infallible and sweet 
authority; behold they are before you; read what is in their souls ; 
nothing which they would conceal is there; if one thought of theirs, 
but one, is other than yours, they disavow, they abjure it; you are 
the rule of their doctrines; never, never have they known another. 
O father, pronounce over them the word which gives life because it 
gives light, and let your hand be stretched forth to bless their obe- 

VOL. V. N.S. C 
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dience and their love.’ Some days after this announcement “ three 
obscure Christians’’—Lamennais, Lacordaire, and Montalembert 
(then a youth of twenty-one years)—set their faces towards the 
capital of the Christian world. 

Lamennais has related the incidents of this pilgrimage to Rome 
in a book which, in some respects, must stand apart from his other 
writings. When he spoke on behalf of a struggling cause or an 
oppressed nation, the thoughts were extreme and passionate, visions 
of horror and of shame rose before the imagination, the language 
was abrupt, and heaved like the breast of one over-excited, labouring 
in vain to give relief to the violence of emotion. But in the 
“ Affaires de Rome”’ it is chiefly with himself and his own wrongs 
that he is concerned, and therefore the tone is moderate, the feeling 
healthful and changeful, the style full of natural grace, picturesque, 
tender, ironical, playful, grave by turns. The travellers left Paris 
towards the close of the year 1831. At Lyons they found the city in 
the hands of the insurrectionary workmen, and Lamennais could not 
fail to be impressed deeply by the order and gravity and noble 
respect for justice that governed a populace which, from desperation, 
had suddenly risen to absolute power. ‘Thanks be given to Provi- 
dence,” he wrote elsewhere, “which allowed us to witness this 
illustrious justification of the true people, so suspected, so calumniated. 
Never did a spectacle so great and touching meet our eyes as that 
which this immense city presented, fallen, after an heroic struggle, 
into the hands of the mere workmen. As soon as they were ia 
possession, the most perfect order, the most complete security reigned, 
together with the entirest freedom. . . . Not a disorder, not a single 
offence against property or person. . . . One might see these men 
of toil, their poor workshop blouses on, with faces hollow and worn, 
but calm, here musket on shoulder preserving the public safety, 
there prostrated on the pavement of a solitary church praying with 
confidence to Him who suffered like them and for them.” Such a 
sight as this is, if men would but consult the facts of recent revolu- 
tionary movements, would not be found unusual. With a heart 
overflowing with love for the poor, despised, and suffering, sensible 
above all else to the sublime in character, and himself wounded and 
saddened, how could Lamennais feel other than consecrated, by his 
presence at such a moment as this, to the cause of the people ? 

In feeble health, Lamennais, with his two companions, proceeded 
on his journey. Italy, with its blue breadths of sea, and various 
shore, and wealth of fertile valley, and rich ravine, was too facile and 
fair a land to possess itself of his love: he thought with regret of his 
native Armorica, ‘‘its tempests, and granite rocks beaten by the 
grass-green waves; its reefs white with foam, its long, deserted 
strands, where no sound meets the ear but the dull roar of the wave, 
the shrill cry of the wheeling gull, and the voice of the sea-lark sad 
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and sweet.” At Rome a very different reception awaited him from 
that which he had been honoured with eight years before. A small 
number of distinguished ecclesiastics did not fear to take the pilgrims 
by the hand and welcome them. But for the rest, their isolation 
was complete. Diplomatic notes from Austria, Prussia, and Russia 
had preceded them, in which the Pope was urged to pronounce 
against the pernicious publicists who, in the name of religion, had 
excited the peoples to revolt. With difficulty they procured an 
audience with the Holy Father, and that only on condition that no 
allusion should be made to the business which brought them to 
Rome. Cardinal de Rohan, their opponent, the bambino cardinal 
whom Lamennais has sketched with so mischievous and sprightly a 
pencil, was present as witness of their silence. Week after week 
passed, and the ardent, uncompromising, and fearless nature of 
Lamennais was first surprised, then pained, and at last violently 
repelled by the circuitous policy, the back-stair approaches, the 
worldliness, chicanery, and dastardly spirit of the Roman court. 
The old man who governed Christendom, ignorant alike of the con- 
dition of the Church and of the world, was surrounded by a body- 
guard of blind, imbecile, and greedy eunuchs. Weary of Rome, yet 
still not hopeless of obtaining a decision, Lamennais sought for 
repose and restoration of heart amongst the small religious houses 
in the country. We ourselves feel a relief and lightening of spirits 
when we escape from the pages of his book which disclose the corrupt 
life that crawled and crept in Rome, to those which mirror the 
peaceful and world-forgetting days of the convent. Let one picture 
be looked at out of several. ‘The Camaldolese occupy each a small 
separate house, which contains several rooms. We reached their 
dwelling-place towards evening, at the hour of common prayer ; they 
seemed all of advanced age, and of more than middle stature. 
Ranged on the two sides of the nave, they remained, after the service 
was ended, on their knees, motionless in profound meditation. One 
might have said that already they had ceased to belong to earth. 
Their bald heads drooped under other thoughts and other cares; not 
a movement, not an outward sign of life; enveloped in their long 
white cloaks, they looked like those statues which pray upon old 
tombs.” At length, when there seemed no likelihood of judgment, 
favourable or the reverse, being pronounced, Lamennais, with the 
advice of his Roman friends, decided to accept the Pope’s silence as 
equivalent to a declaration that his opinions were not disapproved, 
to leave Italy, and resume his suspended labours. On a breathless 
and heavy evening in the month of July, his carriage crept along the 
heights above the Tiber, and while the fires of the setting sun shone 
upon the dome of St. Peter, the last of Rome was seen. Montalem- 
bert accompanied his friend, and Florence, Venice, and the Tyrol 
were visited. At Munich they found Lacordaire; and the most 
c2 
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distinguished writers and artists of the city received, at a public 
dinner, the three editors of the Avenir. ‘Towards the end of the 
repast,” as Lacordaire has told, “some one came to M. de La Mennais 
und begged him to come out for a moment, and an envoy of the 
Apostolic Nuncio presented to him a folded paper, sealed with the 
Nuncio’s seal. He opened it, and saw that it contained an Encyclical 
Letter from Pope Gregory XVI., dated August 15, 1832. A rapid 
glance at its contents soon told him that it was on the subject of the 
doctrines of the Avenir, and that it was unfavourable to them. His 
decision was taken at once; and without examining the precise 
import of the Pontifical Brief; he said to us in a low voice, as he left 
the room, ‘I have just received an Encyclical of the Pope against 
us; we must not hesitate to submit.’ Then returning home, he at 
once drew up, in a few short but precise lines, an act of submission, 
with which the Pope was satisfied.” 

On their return to France, the editors announced that their journal 
would appear no more, and that the “ Agence”’ was dissolved. It was in 
many respects a happy day for Lamennais when he could return with 
free cohscience to a less troubled life. He had recently lost all that 
he possessed through an unfortunate connection with a Paris book- 
seller. “Reduced to absolute poverty, but easier in mind than lie had 
been for many a day, Lamennais withdrew to the privacy of La 
Chénaie, where a few young and ingenuous scholars surrounded him. 
Onie of these scholars has recently risen upon us like a lucid and pale 
star, which exercises no sway over the lives of men, but attracts th 
love of some—Maurice de Guérin. Both in his diary and letters 
some interesting records may be found of the life in “the little 
paradise of La Chénaie,” and of the relations which existed between 
the master and his disciples.’ These were of the most tender and 
the most respectful kind. It has been remarked with what unre- 
strained affection the young members .of the Avenir staff wrote to 
their chief. The letters begin with the formula Mon pére, mon pére 
bien aimé, and end with Votre tendre fils, votre enfant ; and the contents 
of the letters show that these were not empty words, that the confi- 
dence of these friends was absolute, their attachment almost bound- 
less. So was it also at La Chénaie. “TI felt at first,” says Maurice 
de Guérin, “in accosting M. Féli (so we call him familiarly), that 
mysterious shiver which always runs through one on the approach of 
divine things or great men; but soon this trembling changed inté 
abandon and confidence. . . . M. Féli has, so to say, compelled me 
to forget his renown by his fatherly gentleness, and the tender fami- 
liarity of his intercourse. Here I am in his hands, body and soul, 
hoping that this great artist may educe the statue from the formless 
block.” And elsewhere : “ Commonly enough M. Féli is believed to 


(1) See Journal, Lettres, &c., pp. 19, 38, 39, 170—172, 175, 176, 179, 193—195 (ua- 
tricme édition). 
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be a proud man, and passionately proud. This opinion, which has 
turned away from him many Catholics, is incredibly false. No one 
in the world is more lost in humility and self-renunciation.” And 
once more: “ In the evening, after supper, we go into the drawing- 
room. He throws himself into a huge sofa, an old piece of furniture 
in threadbare crimson velvet. . . . It is the hour for conversation. 
Then, if you were to enter the room, you would see low in a corner 
a little head, nothing but the head, the rest of the body being 
absorbed by the sofa, with eyes gleaming like carbuncles, and 
pivoting incessantly on his neck ; you would hear a voice now grave, 
now full of mockery, and sometimes long peals of shrill laughter— 
cest notre homme.” 

At this time Lamennais was occupied with the conception and 
elaboration of a philosophy which would resume all his views upon 
nature, man, and society, and found them upon an idea of God. But 
in his life peace was never to be of long duration. In May, 1833, 
appeared a Brief of the Pope, in which Lamennais was spoken of as 
having failed to give the unequivocal pledges of his submission 
which had been expected. The demands now made upon him were 
an unqualified adherence to the Encyclical, which had condemned 
political freedom in some of its most essential forms, and the.promise 
of absolute obedience to Rome in temporal affairs, as well as spiritual. 
It was at last clear to him that he had mistaken the principles of 
Catholicism, that no substantial union could be effected between the 
Papacy and Liberalism, and that a choice must be made between the 
cause of Rome and that of humanity. His past faith, the foundations 
of which had been gradually and inevitably weakened by the obser- 
vation of the real world, and the reaction of the natural human heart, 
now at last sank under external pressure. As for his past life, so far 
as it was bound up with Rome, he cared only to leave it entirely 
behind him. A new life devoted to the same object—the renewal of 
society—and employing as its means a larger and nobler conception 
of Christianity, was now to begin. For peace’ sake he signed the 
declaration demanded by the Pope—a declaration which for Lamen- 
nais meant nothing, because he signed it with the reserve of his 
duties to his country and humanity, which meant all. That such 
was the sense in which he understood this act soon became apparent. 
The letters written from La Chénaie towards the close of the year 
1832, and in the early part of 1833, are remarkable for their 
imaginative fervour, and that intellectual grasp and decisiveness 
which passion gives. This was the time when Russia and Austria, 
with the approbation of the Pope, were joyfully hastening the death- 
agony of Polish nationality, and when the French Government was 
entering upon a period of violent reaction against the principles of 
July. The Church and the kings seemed leagued against Christ and 
the peoples. The heart of the prophet of La Chénaie was stirred 
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within him; wrath, indignation, hatred, contempt, love, grief, and 
pity, and above all hope, growing brighter as the darkness grew 
deeper, made him their own, and a series of visions passed before 
him. These were written down in words resembling those of the 
Hebrew prophets, at first to be read only by a few, as they were not 
intended for publication.’ But now, increasing national calamities, 
und the necessity of some act on his part which would clearly define 
his position in the eyes of all, and interpret rightly his submission to 
the Papal demands, left Lamennais no choice but to declare openly 
his political creed, “to cry aloud and spare not.” An immense 
welcome greeted the “ Paroles d’un Croyant.” It was translated 
into English, German, Polish, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Italian, 
and other languages. A hundred thousand copies were almost 
immediately sold. A lucky phrase of M. de Vitrolles defines 
accurately the ‘“ Paroles :”—‘C’est un bonnet rouge planté sur une 
croix.” But the cross was not one which could be acknowledged 
as such in the councils of the Vatican. A new Encyclical appeared, 
dated July, 1834, which is refreshing to read for the vivacity of its 
language. There is now no apathy or languor at Rome. The Holy 
Father is seized with horror at this breach of faith, this prodigy of 
calumny, at the blindness of the author, at the transports of his fury, 
at his pernicious designs, at the fatal frenzy of his imagination, at 
his impious abuse of God’s Word, at the propositions of the book, 
* Falsas, calumniosas, temerarias, . . . impias, scandalosas, erroneas.” 
What vivacity of expression! Zantene animis celestibus ire ! 

If anything was needed to complete the liberation of Lamennais 
from the Church of Rome, this Encyclical supplied it. Perhaps one 
thing eas needed 





a logical means of escape from his own arguments 
of past times. Heretofore his severance from Catholicism had been 
effected by a scrutiny of the facts of the political world, and the 
simple action of the moral sense. To destroy on the earth the reign 
of force, and to substitute that of justice and charity—in other words, 
to spiritualise material power—such seemed to him the one thing 
needed by society, and such also seemed the tendency of Christianity. 
But Rome had deliberately taken the side of force against justice and 
charity. So much he had seen. Still there were the old arguments 
of the “Essai”—what of these? At this moment appeared the 
Encyclical, and fortunately it did not confine itself to denouncing 
and reprobating the opinions of the “Paroles,” but went on to 
condemn in strong terms the philosophy of the Common Reason, 
which a few years before had been the most orthodox of beliefs. 
Thus the Church destroyed the philosophical basis upon which, as 
conceived by Lamennais, it rested. And now appeared, what surely 
ought to have been discovered before, that if the Common Reason 
(1) Mickiewicz’s “ Book of the Polish People,” which was translated into French by 
M. de Montalembert, suggested the style which Lamennais adopted in the “ Paroles.” 
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is the basis of the Church, its authority is antecedent and superior 
to the authority of the Church, and the Church has a judge on earth 
outside itself. Here, too, the doctrine of the development of religion 
came in powerfully to aid the liberation of Lamennais. As at present 
conceived and organised, religion had ceased to influence the world 
for good—it had rather set itself against all that was most admirable 
in the individual and in society. Had not the time come for the 
appearance and reign of a new conception of religion ? 


Vi. 


It is the singular fate of Lamennais that in almost all which has 
been written upon his life and works, much attention is paid to that 
portion of them which he himself rejected and left behind ; little is 
said of the action and thought upon which in his maturest years he 
would have laid his chief claim to remembrance among men. The 
present article is no exception to this rule. IHlaving brought thus far 
our account of the history of Lamennais’s mind, we can only indicate 
briefly the direction in which he subsequently moved, and say 
that ‘much, very much, remains necessarily untold.” On political 
questions he steadily adhered to the principles of democracy." In 
April, 1835, he was invited by the members of the committee for the 
defence of the accused who took part in the abortive revolutionary 
movements at Paris and Lyon, to co-operate with them, and he 
joyfully consented. Five years later he was himself a prisoner in 
Sainte Pélagie, and there passed twelve months at the age of sixty- 
one, condemned for the publication of a pamphlet entitled “ Le Pays 
et le Gouvernement,” in which he had violently inveighed against 
the pacific policy of Louis Philippe, the fortifying of Paris, the 
system of preventive arrests, and measures against the workmen 
which seemed to him oppressive. In 1848 he appeared as a repre- 
sentative in the Constituent Assembly, and was a member of the 
Comité de Constitution, where he presented his colleagues with a 
scheme of social and political organisation (Projet de Constitution), 
to which he attached great importance, but which found little favour 
with others. With the Constituent Assembly his political career 
ends. Lamennais, it has been said, lost the originality of his part 
amongst political actors when he renounced the leadership of the 
party of Liberal Catholics. The truth of this remark may well be 
questioned. What was most peculiar and essential in his political 
creed remained the same through every change—the opinion that 
all real society, all society which contains a principle of stability, 
must be founded upon a religious faith. To spiritualise the democracy 
was to the last the object of his most earnest endeavours, and “a 


(1) It may here be noted that from the year 1834 he usually wrote his name 
F. Lamennais, instead of the aristocratic de La Mennais. 
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spiritualised democracy” is not so remote a translation of the old 


watchword, ‘‘a Catholicised Liberalism.” 

During these years the religious opinions of Lamennais underwent 
important changes. At first, after his departure from the Catholic 
Church, he looked forward, as we have seen, to a new development 
of religion, but such a development as would leave untouched the 
supernatural facts of Christianity, or would at most render it possible 
to conceive them in a nobler way. Looking, however, into Chris- 
tianity, and looking at the same time upon the face of the world, 
and considering how far Christianity contained elements which might 
cffect the regeneration of society, he found things beginning to take 
a new appearance. Christianity, with the best intentions, seemed 
powerless, and its voice was like the remote and ineffectual voice of a 
shade. A spiritual society stood over against a natural society, but 
the spiritual refused to penetrate the natural, the Church remained 
separate from the world. On searching deeper, the cause of this 
became apparent. Emerging from Judaism, which had made God 
everything, and made man and nature nothing, or but the small dust 
of the balance, and reacting against the dominant sensuality of the 
time, Christianity had thrown itself into an excessive spiritualism, 
out of nature and (under the influence of the idea of the “ Fall’’) 
even opposed to nature. Hence a false conception of God, which put 
a gulf between the Creator and the creation, and represented the 
former as something other than infinite being ; hence a false concep- 
tion of religion as belonging to a supernatural order of facts, a fruit- 
less attempt to establish man in a supernatural condition, a condition 
out of nature, and even opposed to it; and hence also, as has been 
observed, a mistaken theory of society. His own theory in its latest 
form is given in the remarkable preface to his translation of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy ;”’ the reader will perceive how far it is removed 
from that of Catholicism :— 

‘‘The spiritual power, although connected with the temporal, 
which it ought to direct, does not from its very nature admit of any 
organisation analogous to that the action of which is resumed by the 
temporal power; just as the mind, though connected with the body, 
cannot be conceived under a mode of bodily organisation. What it 
is in man it is likewise in society—something above the senses— 
thought, reason finite and progressive, subject to error, but always 
penetrating farther into the truth. In society, then, the spiritual 
power, foreign to the organisation of the social body, or of the State, 
apart from it, superior to it, is but intelligence, reason free from 
every bond; whence, by the unrestrained communication of thoughts 
which modify one another, arises a common thought, a common will, 





(1) A translation of a great portion of this preface appeared as.an article in the West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1866, but this passage—the most remarkable in the work—was 
oraitted. 
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governing, when once formed, all private thoughts and volitions; so 
that with no means of constraint, no political or civil jurisdiction, 
the free, impersonal, incorporeal reason constitutes the spiritual 
power in which resides the supreme power of government.” 

While such thoughts as these were possessing themselves of the 
mind of Lamennais, the significance of the scientific movement had 
been growing greater and greater in his eyes; but he believed that 
the tree of science had its roots in the idea of God, that atheistic 
science was doomed to perpetual sterility. Finite Being is but infinite 
Being in a mode of limitation; its laws, therefore, can be no other 
than the laws of infinite Being, modified in each creature according to 
the mode of limitation which; determines its intrinsic nature. Thus, 
by a process of /ere//ing-up, Lamennais made the supernatural, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, disappear. Miracles became incredible, 
and, indeed, impossible to conceive. ‘A new synthesis,” wrote 
Lamennais in his book on the “ Past and Future of the People,” “ is 
in precess of formation which, uniting Christian spiritualism and 
scientific naturalism, the Creator and the creation, and the laws of 
both, will complete the ancient dogma, and will constitute in this 
sense a new dogma, the character of which will be the negation of a 
supernatural order of things, of an order intermediate between God 
and his work, and the determination of the properties of absolute 
Being, without which the persons [of the Trinity], as determined by 
Christianity, are but logical abstractions deprived of true reality.” 

All that Lamennais meant by these last words will be understood 
only by one who is-acquainted with the chief literary performance of 
the second half of his life, the “‘Esquisse d’une Philosophie.” Of 
this remarkable piece of transcendental science no account can here 
be given, but attention may be directed to the chapters upon art 
(which have been republished in a separate volume under the title 
«“ De lArt et du Beau’’), as containing brilliant surveys of historical 
periods and national characteristics of art. 

We hasten to the end. In January, 1854, while engaged upon 
his introduction to Dante, pleurisy seized him, and on the 16th of 
the month he was obliged to take to his bed. The illness at first 
made rapid progress. It was rumoured in Paris that Lamennais was 
dying. <A few dear friends of the Liberal party were with him, and 
while the sick man lingered in life week after week, by them his 
house was defended from the attempts to force an entrance made by 
those who longed for the triumph of a death-bed recantation and 
submission at the last moment to the Catholic Church. Strict orders 
were given by Lamennais to admit no priest, whoever he might be. 
During his illness his thoughts were concentrated, absorbed in the 
one thought of God, and, thanks to those who rigorously fulfilled a 
duty which exposed them to much invidious criticism, his dying 


hours were unvexed by controversial brawls. While the pale winter 
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sun was rising through the vapour of a February morning, the 27th 
of the month, the great life ceased. To some of those who stood by 
now for the first time the majesty of Lamennais’s face was fully 
visible, as the head, usually drooped forward upon his chest, lay back 
upon the pillow. ‘ Never,” says M. Forgues, “did contour and 
lineaments so energetically translate before my eyes an abstract idea 
—that of victorious will.” 

Lamennais had wished that his body might lie in the peaceful 
solitude of La Chénaie, but he determined, some weeks before his 
death (perhaps much earlier), that a solemn confession of his faith 
should be made at the last. Instructions were left that he should be 
buried in the midst of the poor at Pére La Chaise, and as the poor are 
buried, that his body should not be presented at any church, and that 
his death should be announced only to his niece, and to MM. Béran- 
ger, De Vitrolles, Forgues, and two other friends. “On February 
29th an immense gathering of people was in motion from the Rue 
du Grand Chantier to the cemetery of the East. The silent crowd 
uncovered respectfully before the coffin placed in the hearse of the 
poor. The police had made a great demonstration of strength. Only 
eight of us entered the graveyard, the others were dispersed. 
M. Béranger joined us there ; he walked with difficulty, leaning on 
the arm of M. Jean Reynaud. He had beén recognised and saluted 
with warm greetings. The coffin was lowered into one of those long 
and hideous trenckes in which they bury the people. When the 
carth was filled in the grave-digger asked, ‘ Is a cross to be put up ?’ 
M. Barbet answered, ‘ No.’ M. de Lamennais had said, ‘ Put nothing 
over my grave.’ Not a word was pronounced at the tomb.’’! 

The imperial police dispersing the people, and the coffin of Lamen- 
nais disappearing underground—this is a melodramatic tableau on 
which the curtain drops. The piece, however, was not a melodrama, 
but a tragedy ; or rather, no play of any kind, but a severe reality 
which may serve better than a tragedy to purify the soul by terror 
and pity. 


Epwarp DowpeEn. 


(1) “Essai Biographique sur M. F. de La Mennais,” par A Blaize, p. 180. I may 
refer the reader who is interested in Lamennais especially to the correspondence edited 
by M. Forgues ; ‘‘ uvres Inédites” (chiefly letters), publiées par A. Blaize ; “ Affaires 
de Rome ;”’ ‘ Discussions critiques,” &c., in the ‘“‘uvres posthumes,” edited by M. 
Forgues; the articles in M. Ste.-Beuve’s “ Portraits contemporains;’’ M. Renan’s 
article in “‘ Essais de Morale et de Critique ;’’ and the long article signed E. R——n 
(kK. Renan ?), in the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle”’ (Michaud) ; M. Jules Simon’s review of 
the “ Esquisse,” in Revue des deux Mondes, 1841; and M. Louis Binaud’s articles on De 
Maistre and Lamennais in the same review, Aug. 15, 1860, and Feb. 1, 1861. 

Since this article was written, I have ascertained from an unpublished letter of 
J amennais that his Irish ancestor was named Rosse, and that he settled at Saint Malo 

‘in the time of James II. 














THE SAGA 
OF 
GUNNLAUG THE WORM-TONGUE AND RAFN THE SKALD, 
As THE Priest Ant THorGinson THE LEARNED HAS TOLD IT, WHO OF ALL MEN IN 


IcELAND HAS BEEN THE DEEPEST IN KNOWLEDGE oF ‘TaLeEs or LAND-SETTLING 
AND OLDEN LoRE. 


CuaprTer I, 
OF THORSTEIN EGILSON AND HIS KIN. 


THERE was a man called Thorstein, the son of Egil, the son of Skalla- 
grim, the son of Kveldulf, a hersir from Norway. Asgerd was the 
mother of Thorstein ; she was the daughter of Biorn Hold. Thorstein 
kept house at Burg in Burg-firth; he was rich in fee, and a great 
chief and wise man, meek and temperate in all ways. He was 
nowise of such wondrous growth and strength as his father Egil had 
been ; still he was a right mighty man, and much beloved of all 
folk. Thorstein was goodly to look on, and the best-eyed of men ; 
and so say men of lore that many of the kin of the Marsh-men who 
are come of Egil have been the goodliest folk ; yet, for all that, this 
kindred have differed much herein, for it is said that some of them 
have been the ugliest of men to behold: but in that kin have been 
also many men of great prowess in many wise, such as Kiartan, the 
son of Olaf Peacock, and Slaying-Bardi, and Skuli, the son of 
Thorstein. Some have been great bards, too, as Biorn, the champion 
of Hit-dale, priest Einar Skulison, Snorri Sturluson, and many 
others. Now, Thorstein had to wife Jofrid, the daughter of Gunnar, 
the son of Hlifar. This Gunnar was the best skilled in weapons, and 
the lithest of limb of all bonders who have been in Iceland; next, 
indeed, to Gunnar of Lithend ; but Steinthor of Ere is reckoned the 
third. Jofrid was eighteen winters old when Thorstein wedded her ; 
she was a widow, and Thorodd, son of Odd of Tongue, had had her 
to wife. Their daughter was Hungerd, who was brought up at 
Thorstein’s at Burg. Jofrid was a very stirring woman; she and 
Thorstein had many children betwixt them, few of whom, however, 
come into this tale. Skuli was the eldest of their sons, Kollsvein 
the second, Egil the third. 


Cuaprer II. 
OF THORSTEIN’S DREAM. 


OxE summer, it is said, a ship came from over the main into Gufaros. 
PJ 
Bergfinn was the master thereof, a Norwegian of kin, rich in goods, 
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and somewhat on in years, and a wise man he was withal. Now, 
Goodman Thorstein rode to the ship, as it was his wont mostly to 
rule the market, and this he did now. The Eastmen' got housed, 
but Thorstein took the master to himself, for thither he prayed to go. 
Bergfinn was chary of talk throughout the winter, but Thorstein 
treated him well. Now, the Eastman used to take pleasure in talk 
about dreams; and one day in spring-tide Thorstein asked Bergfinn 
if he would ride with him up to Hawkfell, where at that time was 
the Thing-stead of the Burg-firthers; for Thorstein had been told 
that the walls of his booth had fallen in. The Eastman said he had 
goodwill to go, so that day they rode, some three together, from 
home, and the house-carles of Thorstein withal, till they came up 
under Hawkfell to a farmstead called Gren. There farmed a man of 
small wealth called Atli, who was Thorstein’s tenant. Now, Thor- 
stein bade him come and work with them, and bring with him spade 
and shovel. This he did, and when they came to the toft of the 
booth,” they set to work all of them, and straightened the walls. 
The weather was sunny that day, and Thorstein and the Eastman 
grew heavy; and when they had moved out the walls, those two sat 
down within the tofts, and Thorstein slept, and fared very ill in his 
sleep. The Eastman sat beside him, and let him have his dream 
fully out, and when he awoke he was much wearied. Then the 
Eastman asked him what he had dreamt, as he had had such a hard 
time of it in his sleep. Thorstein said, “ Nay, dreams hetoken 
nought.” But as they rode homeward in the evening, the Eastman 
asked him again what he had dreamt. 

Thorstein said, “If I tell it thee, wilt thou unriddle it to me, 
even as it is in sooth?”’? The Eastman said he would try it. 

Then Thorstein said: ‘‘ This was my dream ; for methought I was 
at home at Burg, standing outside the man’s-door,* and I looked up 
at the house-roof, and on the ridge I saw a swan, goodly and fair, 
and‘I thought it was mine own, and deemed that good beyond all 
things. Then I saw a great eagle sweep down from the mountains, 
and fly thitherward and alight beside the swan, and ery out at her 
lovingly ; and methought the swan seemed well content thereat ; but 
I noted that the eagle was black-eyed, and that on him were iron 
claws, and he seemed to me a stout and dauntless bird. After this 
I thought I saw another bird come flying from the south, and he, 
too, came hither to Burg, and sat down on the house beside the 
swan, and would fain woo her. This also seemed a mighty eagle. 


(1) Hastmen, ¢.e. Norwegians. 

(2) The booths where the men lived, while the Thing was going on, had walls of 
turf without roofs, and tilts were rigged on these at the time of the Thing. 

(3) The Icelandic hall had two doors at its two ends, one for ingress and egress of 
men, and one for womcn. 
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But soon I thought that the eagle that had first come thither ruffled 
up at the coming of the other. Then they fought fiercely and long, 
and I saw that both bled, and that such was the end of their play, 
that each tumbled either way down from the house-roof, and there 
they lay both dead. But the swan sat left alone drooping much, and 
sad of semblance. Then I saw a bird fly from the west; that was a 
falcon, and he sat beside the swan and made fondly towards her, and 
they flew away both together into one and the same quarter, and 
therewith I awoke. But a profitless dream this is,” he says, “ and 
will in all likelihood betoken gales meeting in the air from those 
quarters whence I deemed the fowl flew.” 

The Eastman said; “Such I deem nowise the meaning of the 
dream.” 

Thorstein said, ‘‘ Make of the dream, ther, what seemeth likeliest 
to thee, and let me hear.” 

Then said the Eastman: “ These birds are likely to be fetches of 
men: but thy wife sickens now, and she will give birth to a woman- 
child fair and lovesome ; and dearly thou wilt love her; but high- 
born men will woo thy daughter, coming from such quarters as the 
eagles seemed to fly from, and will lay their love to her overmuch, 
and will fight about her, and will both lose their lives thereby. 
And thereafter a third man, from the quarter whence came the 
falcon, will woo her, and to that man shall she be married. Now, I 
have unravelled thy dream, and I think things will befall as I 
have said.” 

Thorstein answered: ‘In evil and unfriendly-wise is the dream 
interpreted, nor do I deem thee fit for the work of unriddling 
dreams.” 

The Eastmar said, “ Thou wilt learn how my words come true.” 
But Thorstein hung back from the Eastman thereafter, and he left 
that summer, and now he is out of the tale. 


Cuapter III. 
OF THE BIRTH AND FOSTERING OF HELGA THE FAIR. 


Tus summer Thorstein got ready to ride to the Thing, and spake to 
Jofrid his wife before he went from home. “ Now, it so happens,” 
he says, “ that thou art with child, but thy child shall be cast forth 
if thou bear a woman; but nourished if it be a man.” 

Now, at this time when all the land was heathen, it was somewhat 
the wont of such men as had the outlook of little wealth and many 
children, to have them cast forth, but an evil deed it was always 
deemed to be. And now, when Thorstein had said this, Jofrid 
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answers, “ This is a fearful word of thine for such a man as thou art, 
and surely to a wealthy man like thee it will not seem good that 
this should be done.” 

Thorstein answered, ‘ Well thou knowest my mind, and that no 
good will hap of my will being thwarted.” 

So he rode to the Thing; but while he was gone Jofrid gave birth 
to a woman-child most fair to look on. The women would fain show 
her to the mother; she said there was little need thereof, but had 
her shepherd Thorvard called to her, and spake to him :— 

“Thou shalt take my horse and saddle it, and bring this child 
west, to Herd-holt, to Thorgerd, Kgil’s daughter, and pray: her to 
nourish it secretly, so that Thorstein may not know thereof. For 
with such looks of love do I behold this child that surely I cannot 
bear to have it cast forth. Here are three marks of silver, have them 
in reward of thy work ; but west there Thorgerd will get thee fare 
and food over the sea.” 

Then Thorvard did her bidding ; he rode with the child to Herd- 
holt, and gave it into Thorgerd’s hands, and she had it nourished at 
a tenant’s of hers who farmed at Freedmans-stead in Hvamfirth ; 
but she got fare for Thorvard north in Steingrims-firth, in Shell- 
creek, and gave him meet outfit for his sea-faring; he went thence 
abroad, and is now out of the story. 

Now when Thorstein came home from the Thing, Jofrid told him 
that the child had been cast forth according to his word, but that the 
herdsman had fled and stolen her horse. Thorstein said she had 
done well, and got himself another herdsman. So six winters passed, 
and this matter was nowise wotted of. 

Now in those days Thorstein rode to Herd-holt, being bidden there 
as guest of his brother-in-law, Olaf Peacock, the son of Hoskuld, 
who was then deemed to be a chief of the highest worth among all 
men west there. Thorstein was well greeted, as was likely; and 
one day at the feast it is said that Thorgerd sat talking with her 
brother, Thorstein, while Olaf was talking to other men; but on the 
bench right over against them sat three little maidens. Then said 
Thorgerd— 

“How dost thou, brother, like the look of these three little 
maidens sitting straight before us ?” 

“ Right well,” he answers, “ but one is by far the fairest ; she has 
all the goodliness of Olaf, but the fairness and the look in the face of 
us, the Mere-men.” 

Thorgerd answered, “Surely this is true, brother, wherein thou 
sayest that she has the fairness and look of us Mere-folk, but the 
goodliness of Olaf Peacock she has not got, for she is not his 
daughter.” 
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“ How can that be,” says Thorstein, “being thy daughter none 
the less ?” 

She answered: “To say sooth, kinsman,” quoth she, “this fair 
maiden is not my daughter, but thine.’ And therewith she told him 
all as it had befallen, and prayed him to forgive her and his own 
wife that trespass. 

Thorstein said: “I cannot blame you two for having done this ; 
and most things will fall as they are fated, and well have ye covered 
over my folly; for from the look of this maiden I deem it great 
good luck to have so fair a child ; but now, what is her name ?” 

“‘ Helga she is called,” says Thorgerd. 

“ Helga the Fair,” says Thorstein ; ‘“ but now shalt thou make her 
ready to come home with me.” 

She did so, and Thorstein was led out with good gifts, and Helga 
rode with him to his home, and was brought up there with much 
honour and great love from father and mother and all her kin. 


CHarrer LY. 
OF GUNNLAUG WORM-TONGUE AND HIS KIN. 


Now at this time there kept house at Gilsbank, up in White-river- 
side, Illugi the Black, son of Hallkel, the son of Hrosskel. The 
mother of Illugi was Thurid Dandle, daughter of Gunnlaug Worm- 
tongue. , 

[Illugi was the next greatest chief in Burg-firth after Thorstein 
Fgilson. He was aman of broad lands and hardy of mood, and 
wont to do well to his friends; he had to wife Ingibiorg, the 
daughter of Asbiorn Hordson, from Ornolfsdale; the mother of In- 
gibiorg was Thorgerd, the daughter of Midfirth Skeggi. The children 
of Illugi and Ingibiorg were many, but few of them have to do with 
this saga; Hermund was one of their sons, and Gunnlaug another ; 
both were hopeful men, and at this time of ripe growth. It is said 
of Gunnlaug that he was quick of growth in his youth, big, and 
strong; his hair was light red, and very goodly of fashion; he was 
dark-eyed, but had a somewhat ugly nose; yet was he of lovesome 
make withal; thin of flank he was, and broad of shoulder, and the 
stateliest of men ; most warlike of mien, frank and fearless of speech, 
and very early eager, and pushing, and in all things unsparing and 
hardy ; he was a great skald, but somewhat bitter in his rhyming, 
and therefore was he called Gunnlaug Worm-tongue. Hermund 
was the best beloved of the two brothers, and had the look of a 
great man. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW GUNNLAUG FIRST KNEW HELGA THE FAIR. 


Wuen Gunnlaug was fifteen winters old he prayed his father for 
goods to fare abroad withal, and said he had will to travel and see 
the manners of other folk. Goodman Illugi took the matter up 
sluggishly, and said he was unlikely to be deemed good in strange 
lands ‘“‘ when I can scarcely shape thee to my own liking at home.” 

But one morning a little afterwards it happened that Illugi came 
out early, and saw that his out-stores were opened, and that some 
sacks of wares, seven of them, had been brought out into the road, 
and therewithal too some pack-gear. Now, as he wondered at this, 
there came up a man leading four horses; and who should it be but 
his son Gunnlaug. Then said he :— 

“‘] it was who brought out the sacks.” 

Illugi asked him why he had done so. He said that they should 
make his faring goods. 

Illugi said: “ In nowise shalt thou thwart my will, nor fare any- 
where sooner than I like!” and in again he swung the ware-sacks 
therewith. 

Then Gunnlang rode thence and came in the evening down to 
Burg, and goodman Therstein asked him to bide there, and Gunn- 
laug was fain of that proffer. He told Thorsteiti how things had 
gone betwixt him and his father, and Thorstein offered to let him 
bide there as long as he liked, and for some seasons Gunnlaug abode 
there, and learned law-craft of Thorstein, and all men liked him 
well. 

Now Gunnlaug and Helga would be always at the chess-playing 
together, and very soon each was well loved of the other, as came to 
be proven well enough afterwards ; they were very nigh of an age. 

Helga was so fair that men of lore say that she was the fairest 
woman of Iceland, then or since; her hair was so plenteous and long 
that it could cover her all over, and it was as fair as a band of gold ; 
nor was there any so good to choose as Helga the Fair in all Burg- 
firth, and far and wide elsewhere. 

Now one day; as men sat in the hall at Burg, Gunnlaug spake 
to Thorstein : “ One thing in law there is which thou hast not taught 
me, and that is how to woo me a wife.” 

Thorstein said, “That is but a small matter,’ and therewith 
taught him how to go about it. 

Then said Gunnlaug, “ Now shalt thou try if I have understood 
all: I shall take thee by the hand and make as if I were wooing 
thy daughter Helga.” 

“T see no need of that,” says Thorstein. Gunnlaug, however, 
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groped then and there after his hand, and seizing it, said, “ Nay, 
grant me this.” 

“Do as thou wilt, then,” said Thorstein; “ but be it known to all 
who are hereby that this shall be as if it had been unspoken, nor 
shall any guile follow herein.” 

Then Gunnlaug named for himself witnesses, and wooed Helga, 
and asked thereafter if it would stand good thus. Thorstein said 
that it was well; and those who were present were mightily pleased 
at all this. 


Cuarter VI. 
OF RAFN AND His KIN. 


THERE was a man called Onund, who farmed south at Mossfell: he 
was the wealthiest of men, and had the rule of a “ godi” south there 
about the nesses. He was married, and his wife was called Geirny. 
She was the daughter of Gnup, son of Molda-Gnup, who settled 
south in Grinda-wick. Their sons were Rafn and Thorarin, and 
Eindridi ; they were all hopeful men, but Rafn was in all wise the 
first of them. He was a big man and a strong, the showiest of men 
and a good skald; and when he was fully grown, he fared between 
sundry lands, and was well accounted of wherever he came. 

Thorod the Sage, the son of EKyvind, then farmed at Hjalli south, 
in Olves, with Skapti his son, who was then the spokesman-at-law in 
Iceland. The mother of Skapti was Ranveig, daughter of Gnup, 
the son of Molda-Gnup; and Skapti and the sons of Onund were 
sisters’ sons. Between these kinsmen was much friendship as well 
as kinship. 

At this time Thorfin, the son of Selthorir, kept house at Red- 
Meal, and had seven sons, who were all the hopefullest of men ; and 
of them were these—Thorgils, Eyolf, and Thorir; and they were all 
the greatest men out there. 

But these men who have now been named lived all at one and 
the same time. 

Next to this befell those tidings that are the best that ever have 
befallen here in Iceland, that the whole land became Christian, and 
that all folk cast off the old faith. 


Cuapter VIE. 
HOW HELGA WAS VOWED TO GUNNLAUG, AND OF GUNNLAUG’S FARING 
ABROAD. 


GunnLauG WorM-TONGUE was, as is afore said, now at Burg with 


Thorstein, now with his father Illugi at Gilsbank, three winters 
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together, and at this time he was eighteen winters old; and father 
and son were now much more of a mind. 

There was a man called Thorkel the Black; he was a house-carle 
of Illugi, and near akin to him, and had been brought up in his 
house. To him fell an heritage north at As, in Water-dale, and he 
prayed Gunnlaug to go with him thither. 


This he did, and now 
they rode, the two together, to As. 


There they got the fee; it was 
given up to them by those who had the keeping of it, mostly for 
Gunnlaug’s urging and threats. But as they rode from the north, 
they put up at Grimstongue, at a rich farmer’s who dwelt there; but 
in the morning a herdsman took Gunnlaug’s horse, and it had 
sweated much by then he got it back. Then Gunnlaug struck the 
herdsman, and stunned him; but the farmer would in nowise bear 
this, and claimed boot therefor. Gunnlaug offered to pay him one 
mark, but this the farmer thought too little. Then Gunnlaug 
sang,— 

‘**To this close-fist the right I gave 

A new mark, grey of face, to have ; 

O slow thy gold from thee to spit, 

I bid thee long to look at it! 

For thou shalt think it no good thing 
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If thou must tighten thy purse-string, 
Missing so much of deep-sea’s sheen 
As on this day thine eyes have seen.” 


Then they agreed to what Gunnlaug offered, and after these deeds 
the two rode south. 


Now, a short while afterwards, Gunnlaug asked his father a second 
time for goods for going abroad. 

Illugi says, “ Now shalt thou have thy will, for thou hast wrought 
thyself into something better than thou wert.” So Illugi rode hastily 
from home, and bought for Gunnlaug half a ship which lay in 
Gufaros, from Audun Festargram—he who would not give fare 
abroad to the sons of Osvif the Sage, after the slaying of Kiartan 
Olafson, as is told in the saga of the Laxdale-men. Still that betid 
later than this.—And when Illugi came home, Gunnlaug thanked 
him well. 

Thorkel the Black betook himself to seafaring with Gunnlaug, and 
their wares were brought to the ship; but Gunnlaug was at Burg 
while they made her ready, and found more cheer in talk with Helga 
than in toiling with chapmen. 


Now one day Thorstein asked Gunnlaug if he would ride to his 
horses with him up to Long-water dale. 


Gunnlaug said he would. 
So they ride both together till they come to the mountain-dairies of 


Thorstein, called Thorgils-stead. There were stud-horses of Thorstein, 
four of them together, all chestnuts. There was one horse very goodly, 
but little tried: this horse Thorstein offered to give to Gunnlaug. 
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He said he was in no need of horses, as he was going away from the 
country ; and, withal, they rode to other stud-horses. There was a 
grey horse with four mares, and he was the best of horses in Burg- 
firth. This one, too, Thorstein offered to give Gunnlaug, but he 
said, “I desire these in no wise more than the others; but why dost 
thou not give me what I will take ?” 

“What is that ?” said Thorstein. 

“Helga the Fair, thy daughter,” says Gunnlaug. 

“That rede is not to be settled so hastily,” said Thorstein ; and; 
withal, got on other talk. And now they ride homewards down along 
Long-river. 

Then said Gunnlaug, “I must needs know what thou wilt answer 
me about the wooing.” 

Thorstein says, “I heed not thy vain talk.”’ 

Gunnlaug says, “ This is my whole mind, and no vain words.” 

Thorstein says, “Thou shouldst first know thine own will. Art 
thou not bound to fare abroad? and yet thou makest as if thou 
wouldst go marry. Neither art thou an even match for Helga while 
thou art so unsettled, and therefore this cannot even be looked at.” 

Gunnlaug says, “‘ Where lookest thou fora match for thy daughter, 
if thou wilt not give her to the son of Illugi the Black, or who are 
they throughout Buerg-firth who are of more note than he ?” 

Thorstein answered, “I do not liken men together; but if thou 
wert such a man as he is, thou wouldst not be turned away.” 

Gunnlaug said, “To whom wilt thou give thy daughter rather 
than to me?” : 

Said Thorstein, ‘‘ Hereabout are many good men to choose from. 
Thorfin of Red-Meal hath seven sons, and all of them men of good 
manners.” 

Gunnlaug answers, “Neither Onund nor Thorfin are men as 
good as my father. Nay, thou thyself clearly fallest short of him—or 
what hast thou to set against his strife with Thorgrim the Godi, the 
son of Kiallak, and his sons, at Thornes Thing, where he alone had all 
the gain to himself ?” 

Thorstein answers, ‘(I drave away Steinar, the son of Onund 
Sjoni, which was deemed somewhat of a deed.” 

Gunnlaug says, “Therein thou wast holpen by thy father Egil ; 
and, to end all, it is for few bonders to cast away my alliance.” 

Said Thorstein, ‘‘ Carry thy cowing away to the fellows up yonder 
at the mountains ; for down here, on the marshes, it shall avail thee 
nought.” 

Now in the evening they come home; but next morning Gunnlaug 
rode up to Gilsbank, and prayed his father to ride with him out to 
Burg to woo Helga. 

Illugi answered: “ Thou art an unsettled man, being bound for 
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faring abroad, but makest now as if thou wouldst busy thyself with 
wife-wooing ; and so much do I know, that this is not to Thorstein’s 
mind.” 

Gunnlaug answers: “I shall go abroad all the same, nor shall I 
be well pleased unless thou yield me aid herein.” 

So after this Illugi rode with eleven men from home down to 
Burg, and Thorstein greeted him well. Early in the morning Illugi 
said to Thorstein, “ I would speak to thee.” 

“ Let us go, then, to the top of the Burg, and talk together there,” 
says Thorstein; and so they did, and Gunnlaug went with them. 

Then said Illugi: ‘‘ My kinsman Gunnlaug tells me that he has 
begun a talk with thee on his own behalf, praying that he might 
woo thy daughter Helga; but now I would fain know what is like to 
come of this matter. His kin is known to thee well enough, and 
what we have in fee too; from my hand shall be spared neither land 
nor rule over men, if such things might perchance further matters.” 

Thorstein said: “ Herein alone Gunnlaug pleases me not, that I 
find him an unsettled man; but if he were of a mind like thine, little 
would [ hang back.” 

Illugi said: “It will cut our friendship across if thou deemest 
me and my son unequal to thee.” 

“For thy words and our friendship, then, Helga shall be vowed, 
but not betrothed, toGunnlaug, and shall bide for him three winters ; 
but Gunnlaug shall go abroad and shape himself to the ways of good 
men; but I shall be free from all these matters if he does not then 
come back, or his ways are not to my liking.” 

Thereat they parted; Lllugi rode home, but Gunnlaug rode to his 
ship. But when they had wind at will they sailed for the main, 
and: made the northern part of Norway, and sailed landward along 
Drontheim to Nidaros ; there they rode in the harbour, and unshipped 
their goods. 


' Cuarter VIII. 
OF GUNNLAUG IN THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


In those days Earl Eric, the son of Hakon, and his brother Svein, 
ruled in Norway. He now had his abode at Hladir, which was left 
to him by his father, and a mighty lord he was. * Skuli, the son of 
Thorstein, was then with the earl, and was one of his court, and 
was well esteemed. 


Now they say that Gunnlaug and Audun Festargram, and seven 
of them together, went up to Hladir to the earl. Gunnlaug was so 
clad that he had on a grey tunic and white leggings ; he had a boil 
on his instep, and from this came blood and matter as he strode on. 
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In this plight he went before the earl with Audun and the rest of 
them, and greeted him well. The earl knew Audun, and asked him 
for tidings from Iceland. Audun told him what news there was. 
Then the earl asked Gunnlaug who he was, and Gunnlaug told him 
his name and kin. Then the earl said: “ Skuli, Thorstein’s son, of 
what kin is this man in Iceland ?” 

“ Lord,” says he, “ give him good welcome, for he is the son of 
the best man in Iceland—Tllugi the Black of Gilsbank, and my foster- 
brother withal.” 

The earl asked: “ What ails thy foot, Icelander ?” 

“« A boil, lord,” said he. 

“ And yet thou didst not walk lame.” 

Gunnlaug answers: “ None may walk lame while both legs are 
long alike.” 

Then said one of the earl’s men, called Thorir: “ A braggart of 
an Icelander! It would not be amiss to try him a little.” 

Gunnlaug looked at him and sang :— 

‘**O earl, in thy court 
Ts an ill man and swart, 
Evil mind doth he bear, \ 
Of his counsels beware.” 

Then Thorir went about to seize an axe. The earl said: “ Let 
it be ; to such things men should pay no heed. But now, Icelander, 
how old a man art thou? ” 

Gunnlaug answers: “I am eighteen winters old.” 

Then says Earl Eric : “ My spell is that thou shalt not live eighteen 
winters more.” 

Gunnlaug said, muttering somewhat: “ Pray not for me, but for 
thyself rather.” 

The earl asked thereat : “‘ What didst thou say, Icelander ?” 

Gunnlaug answers: “ What I thought well befitting, that thou 
shouldst bid no prayers for me, but pray well for thyself rather.” 

“ What prayers, then?” says the earl. 

“ That thou mightest not meet thy death after the manner of Earl 
Hakon, thy father.’’? 

The earl turned red as blood, and bade them seize the fool in haste ; 
but Skuli stepped up to the earl, and said: “ Do this for my words, 
lord, and give this man respite, so that he depart forthwith.” 

The earl answered : “ Let him be off in haste, if he would keep his 
life, and never let him come again within my realm.” 

Then Skuli went out with Gunnlaug down to the bridges, where 
there was an England-bound ship ready for sea; here Skuli got for 
Gunnlaug a berth, as well as for Thorkel, his kinsman; but Gunnlaug 

(1) Earl Hakon, the father of Eric, was slain by Kark the thrall, while he was hiding 


from the victorious Olaf Tryggveson, as is told in the Heimskringla.—(See Laing’s 
Translation, vol. i. p. 423.) 
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gave his ship into Audun’s ward, and so much of his goods as he did 
not take with him. 

Now Gunnlaug sailed into the English main, and came at autumn- 
tide up to London Bridge, where they hauled ashore their ship. 

Now at that time King Etheldred, the son of Edgar, ruled over 
England, and was a good lord; this winter he sat in London. But 
in those days there was the same tongue in England as in Norway 
and Denmark ; but the tongues changed when William the Bastard 


won England, for after that men spake French there, for he was of 


French kin. 

Gunnlaug went presently to the king, and stepped up to him, and 
greeted him well and worthily. The king asked him from what land 
he came, and Gunnlaug told him all as it was. “ But,” said he, “I 
have come to meet thee, lord, for that I have made a song’ on thee, 
and I would that it might please thee to hearken to that song.” The 
king said it should be so, and Gunnlaug gave forth the song well 
and worthily; and this is the burden thereof :— 

** See now all this huge array 
*Neath the King of England’s sway ; 
What great man through all the land 
But must bow before his hand ?” 


The king thanked him for the song, and gave him as song-reward a 
scarlet cloak lined with the costliest of furs, and golden-broidered 
down to the hem, and made him his man; and Gunnlaug was with 
him all the winter, and was well liked. 

One day, in the morning early, Gunnlaug met three men in a 
street, and Thororm was the name of their leader; he was big and 
strong, and mightily evil of semblance. He said: ‘“ Northman, lend 
me some money.” 

Gunnlaug answered: “ Barely wise is it to lend one’s money to 
unknown men.” 

He said: “I will pay it thee back on a named day.” 

“ Tlien shall it be risked,” says Gunnlaug; and he lent him the 
fee withal. 

But some time afterwards Gunnlaug met the king, and told him 
of the moncy-lending. The king answered: ‘“ Now hast thou done 
withal unwisely, for this fellow is the greatest robber and viking ; 
deal with him in no wise, but I will give thee money as much as 
thine was.” 

Gunnlaug said: “ Then do we, your men, do after a sorry sort, if, 
treading sackless folk under foot, we let such fellows as this deal us 
out our lot. Nay, that shall never be.” 

Soon after he met Thororm and claimed the fee. He said he was 
not going to pay it. Then ‘sang Gunnlaug :-— 


(1) “Song,” in orig. “ drapa.’’—(See infra, note on “ flokkr,” p. 43.) 
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** As a fool thou dost herein, 
Raiser of the steely din, 
In thy pouch to keep the fee 
That thou gatt’st with guile from me. 
Worm-tongue am I called at home. 
Know’st thou how such name did come 
Unto me, who am but young? 
Come, then, thou shalt feel Worm-tongue! ” 


“ Now I will make an offer good in law,” says Gunnlaug ; “ that 
thou either payest me my money, or else that thou goest on holm! 
with me after three nights have passed.” 

Then laughed the viking, and said, “ Before thee none have come 
to that, to call me on holm, as bare a lot as many a man has had to 
take at my hands; well, I am ready to go.” Thereon they parted 
for that time. 

Gunnlaug told the king what had befallen; he said, “ Now, 
indeed, have things taken a right hopeless turn; for this man’s 
eyes can dull any weapon.” But thou shalt follow my rede; here is 
a sword I will give thee—with that thou shalt fight, but before the 
battle show him another.” Gunnlaug thanked the king well 
therefor. 

Now when they were ready for the holm, Thororm. asked what 
sort of a sword it was that he had; Gunnlaug unsheathed it and 
showed it him, but had a loop round the handle of the king’s sword, 
and slipped it over his hand; the bareserk said, “Surely I fear not 
that sword.” But now he dealt a blow on Gunnlaug with his sword, 
and cut off from him ne: uly all his shield ; Gunnlaug answered with 
a blow of the king’s gift; the bareserk stood shieldless before him, 
thinking he had the s same weapon he had shown him, but Gunnlaug 
hewed a down then and there with his death-blow. 

The king thanked him for this work, and he got much fame 
therefor both in England and elsewhere, far and wide. 

In the spring, when ships sailed from land to land, Gunnlaug 
prayed the king for leave to sail somewhither ; the king asks what 
he was about then. Gunnlaug said, “I would fulfil what I have 
given my word to do,” and sang this stave withal :— 





‘* Unto three kings’ homes I go, 
Unto two great earls, for so 
Stands my word to lords of fleets ; 
But my heart the battle meets 
For no other thing than this, 

My remembered maiden’s kiss. 
For the great gold-scatterers now 
tuddy dragon’s-bed* bestow.” 


(1) ‘To go on holm,” to fight on the island, to fight a judicial combat. 
(2) Bareserks were often supposed to have a magic influence of this sort. 
(3) ‘* Dragon’s-bed,”’ periphrasis for gold. 
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«So be it, then, skald,” said the king, and withal he gave him a 
ring that weighed six ounces ; “ but,’’ said he, “thou shalt give me 
thy word to come back next autumn, for I will not let thee go 
altogether because of thy great prowess.” 

Now after this Gunnlaug sailed from England with chapmen 
north to Dublin. In those days ruled in Ireland King Sigtrygg 
Silky-beard, son of King Olaf Kvaran and Queen Kormlada ; and he 

e , 5 ’ 
had then borne sway but a little while. Gunnlaug went before the 
king, and greeted him well and worthily. The king received him 
as was meet. Then Gunnlaug said, “I have made a song on thee, 
and I would fain have silence therefor.” 

The king answered, “ No men have before now come forward 
with songs for me, and surely will I hearken to thine.’ Then 
Gunnlaug brought the song whereof this is the burden,— 

‘¢ Ogress’s horse is fed 
By Sigtrygg on men dead.” 

And this is therein also :— 

‘Surely can I praise, 
With no borel lays, 
The great king-born one, 
Mighty Kvaran’s son. 
Sure am I, therefore, 
From the kingly store, 
Of a red- gold ring; 
Well I know the king. 
Thou hast heard me now, 
So, O king! say thou, 
Better hast thou heard 
Than this measured word ?” 


The king thanked him for the song, and called his treasurer to 
him, and said, “‘ How shall the song be rewarded ? ” 

“ How much hast thou will to give, lord ?” says he. 

“ How will it be rewarded if I give him two ships for it ?” said 
the king. 

Then said the treasurer, “ This is too much, lord ; other kings give 
in reward of songs, good keepsakes, fair swords, or golden rings.” 

So the king gave him raiment of new scarlet, a gold-embroidered 
tunic, and a cloak lined with choice furs, and a gold ring which 
weighed a mark. Gunnlaug thanked him well. He dwelt a short 
time here, and then went thence to the Orkneys. 

Then was lord in Orkney, Earl Sigurd, the son of Hlodver ; he 
was friendly to Icelanders. Now Gunnlaug greeted the earl well, 
and said he had a song to bring him. The earl said he would listen 
thereto, since he was of such great kin in Iceland. 

Then Gunnlaug brought the song; it was a shorter lay, and well 
done. The earl gave him in reward therefor a broad axe, all 
inlaid with silver, and gave him the choice of being with him. 
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Gunnlaug thanked him both for his gift and his offer, but said he 
was bound for Sweden; and thereafter he went on board ship with 
chapmen who sailed to Norway. In the autumn they came east to 
King’s Rock, Thorkel, his kinsman, being with him all the time. From 
King’s Rock they got a guide up to West Gothland, and came upon a 
cheaping-stead, called Skarir: there ruled an earl called Sigurd, 
well on in years. Gunnlaug went before him, and told him he had 
a song on him; the earl gave a willing ear hereto, and Gunnlaug 
brought the song, which was a shorter lay. The earl thanked him, 
and rewarded the song well, and bade him abide there that winter. 
But on Yule-eve there came the men sent from Earl Eric of 
Norway, twelve of them together, and brought gifts to Earl Sigurd. 
The earl made them good cheer, and bade them sit by Gunnlaug 
through the Yule-tide; there was great mirth at drinks. Now the 
Gothlanders said that no earl was greater or of more fame than 
Earl Sigurd; but the Norwegians thought that Earl Eric was by far 
the foremost of the two. Hereon would they bandy words till they 
both took Gunnlaug to be umpire in the matter. Then he sang this 
stave :-— 
‘*O ye bearers of the spear, 
Surely of this earl I hear, 
That he, now old, has seen of yore 
Great waves break on many a shore ; 
But Eric, lord of victory, 
All about the Eastern Sea, 
Over the wide flood and green 
More of clashing hills has seen.” 
Both sides abode by his finding, but the Norwegians liked it the best. 
But after Yule-tide those messengers left with gifts of goodly things, 
which Earl Sigurd sent to Earl Eric. Now they told Earl Eric 
of Gunnlaug’s finding: the earl thought that he had shown 
upright dealing and friendship to him herein, and let out some 
words, saying that Gunnlaug should have good peace throughout 
his land. What the earl had said came thereafter to the ears of 
Gunnlaug. 
But now Earl Sigurd gave Gunnlaug a guide east to Tenthland, 
in Sweden, as he had asked. 


Crapter IX. 


OF THE QUARREL BETWEEN GUNNLAUG AND RAFN BEFORE THE 
SWEDISH KING, 


In those days King Olaf the Swede, son of King Erie the Vic- 
torious, and Sigrid the High-counselled, daughter of Skoglar Tosti, 
ruled over Sweden. He was the mightiest and the most renowned 
of kings, and withal most fain of fame. 
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Gunnlaug came to Upsala towards the time of the Thing of the 
Swedes in spring-tide ; and when he got to the king he greeted him. 
The king took his greeting well, and asked who he was. He said 
he was an Iceland-man. 

Then the king called out: “ Rafn, what man is he in Iceland ?” 

Then one stood up from the lower bench, a big man anda stalwart, 
and stepped up before the king, and said, “ Lord, he is of good kin, 
and himself the most stalwart of men.” 

“ Let him go, then, and sit beside thee,” said the king. 

Then Gunnlaug said: “I have a song to bring thee, king, and I 
would fain have peace while thou hearkenest thereto.” 

“Go first, and sit thee down,” says the king, “for I have no 
leisure now to sit listening to songs.” 

So they did as he bade them. Now Gunnlaug and Rafn had a 
talk together, and each told each of his travels. Rafn said that he 
had gone the summer before from: Iceland to Norway, and in the 
beginning of the winter had come to Sweden. Now they sooa got 
friendly together. 

But one day, when the Thing was over, they were both before the 
king, Gunnlaug and Rafn. 

Then spake Gunnlaug, “ Now, lord, I would that thou shouldst 
hear the song.” 

“That I may do now,” said the king. 

“My song, too, will I bring,” says Rafn. 

“ Thou mayst do so,” said the king. 

Then Gunnlaug said: “I will bring mine first if thou wilt have 
it so, king.” 

“ Nay,” Rafn said, “it is meet that I should bring mine first, for 
I myself first came to thee.” 

““Whereto came our fathers forth, so that my father was the 
little boat towed behind ? Whereto, but nowhere ?” says Gunnlaug. 
“« And in like wise shall it be with us.” 

Rafn answered, “Let us be courteous enough not to make this a 
matter of bandying of words. Let the king rule here.” 

The king said: “ Let Gunnlaug bring his song first, for he will 
not hold his peace till he has his will.” 

Then Gunnlaug brought the song which he had made to King 
Olaf, and when it was at an end, the king spake. “ Rafn,” says he, 
“how is the song done ?”’ 

“ Right well,” he answered ; “it is a song full of big words and 
little beauty ; a rugged song, as is Gunnlaug’s own mood.” 

“Well, Rafn, thy song,” said the king. 

Rafn gave it forth, and when it was done, the king said, “ How 
is this song made, Gunnlaug ?” 

“Well it is, lord,” he said; “this is a pretty song, as is Rafn 
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himself to behold, and little of face withal; but why didst thou 
make a short song on the king, Rafn? Didst thou perchance deem 
him unworthy of a long one ?’’! 

Rafn answered, “ Let us not talk longer on this; matters will be 
taken up again, though it be later.” 

And thereat they parted. 

Soon after Rafn became a man of King Olaf’s, and asked him 
leave to go away. This the king granted him. And when Rafn 
was ready to go, he spake to Gunnlaug, and said, ‘ Now shall our 
friendship be ended, for that thou must needs shame me here before 
chiefs and great men; but in time to come I shall cast on thee no 
less shame than thou hadst will to cast on me here.” 

Gunnlaug answers: “Thy threats grieve me nought. Nowhere 
are we likely to come where I shall be thought less worthy than 
thou.” 

Now King Olaf gave to Rafn good gifts at parting, and thereafter 
he went away. 


CuHapTer X. 
HOW RAFN CAME HOME TO ICELAND, AND ASKED FOR HELGA TO WIFE. 


Now this spring Rafn came from the east to Drontheim, and fitted 
out his ship, and sailed in the summer to Iceland. He came in his 
keel to Leiruvag, and his friends and kinsmen were right fain of 
him. This winter he was at home with his father, but the summer 
following he met at the Althing his kinsman, Skapti the lawman. 

Then said Rafn to him, “Thine aid would I have to woo me to 
wife Helga, the daughter of Thorstein Egilson.” 

Skapti answered, “But is she not already vowed to Gunnlaug 
Worm-tongue ?” 

Said Rafn: “Is not the time of waiting between them passed by ? 
And far too wanton is he withal, that he should keep his troth 
herein, or heed it aught.” 

“ Let us then do as thou wouldest,” said Skapti. 

Thereafter they went with many men to the booth of Thorstein 
Egilson, and he greeted them well. 

Then Skapti spoke: “ Rafn, my kinsman, is minded to woo thy 
daughter Helga. Thou knowest well his blood, his wealth, and his 
good manners, his many mighty kinsmen and friends.” 

Thorstein said, “She is already the vowed maiden of Gunnlaug, 
and with him shall I keep all troth of words given to him.” 

(1) “Short song ’’—orig. “‘ flokkr,” a short song without a burden, not thought long 


enough to be offered to a king, to whom a “ drapa,” a longer song with a burden, was 
due. 
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Skapti said, “ Are not the three winters that were named between 
you gone by now?” 

“ Yes,” said Thorstein, “but the summer is not yet gone by, and 
he may still come out this summer.” 

Then Skapti said, “ But if he does not come this summer, what 
hope may we have of the matter then ?” 

Thorstein answered, “‘ We are like to come here next summer, 
and then may we see what may wisely be done, but it will not do 
to speak hereof longer as at this time.” 

Thereon they parted. And men rode home from the Althing. 
But this talk of Rafn’s wooing Helga was no matter of secrecy. 

Gunnlaug came not out this symmer. And the next summer, at 
the Althing, Skapti and his folk tried very hard to have the wooing 
settled, and said that Thorstein was free as to all matters with 
Gunnlaug. 

Thorstein answered, ‘‘I have few daughters to see to, and fain 
am I that they should not be the cause of strife to any man. Now 
I will first see Illugi the Black.” And so he did. And when they 
met, he said to Illugi, “ Dost thou not think that I am free from 
all troth with thy son Gunnlaug ?” 

“Surely, if thou willest it. Little can I say herein, as I do not 
know clearly what Gunnlaug is about.” 

Then Thorstein went to Skapti, and a bargain was struck that the 
wedding should be at Burg, about winter-nights,’ if Gunnlaug did 
not come out that summer ; but that Thorstein should be free from 
all troth with Rafn if Gunnlaug should come and fetch his bride. 

Now after this men ride home from the Thing, and Gunnlaug’s 


coming was long drawn out. But Helga thought evilly of all these 
redes. 


YHAPTER XI. 
OF HOW GUNNLAUG MUST NEEDS ABIDE AWAY FROM ICELAND. 


Now it is said of Gunnlaug that he went from Sweden the same 
summer that Rafn went to Iceland, and good gifts he had from King 
Olaf at parting. 

King Etheldred welcomed Gunnlaug worthily, and that winter he 
was with the king, and was held in great honour. 

In those days Knut the Great, son of Svein, ruled Denmark, and 
had just taken his father’s heritage, and he vowed ever to wage war 
on England, for that his father had won a great realm there before 
he died west in that same land. And at that time there was a great 
army of Danish men west there, whose chief was Heming, the son 


(1) “ Winter-nights,” the two nights preceding the first winter day, Oct. 14th. 
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of Earl Strut Harald, and brother to Earl Sigvaldi, and he held for 
King Knut that land that Svein had won. 

Now in the spring Gunnlaug asked the king for leave to go away, 
but he said, “It ill beseems that thou, my man, shouldst go away 
now, when all bodes such mighty war in the land.” 

Gunnlaug said, “Thou shalt rule, lord; but give me leave next 
year to depart, if the Danes come not.” 

The king answered, “ Then we shall see.”’ : 

Now this summer went by, and the next winter, but no Danes came; 
and after midsummer Gunnlaug got his leave to depart from the 
king, and went thence east to Norway, and found Earl Erie in 
Drontheim, at Hladir, and the earl greeted him well, and bade him 
abide with him. Gunnlaug thanked him therefor, but said he 
would first go out to Iceland, to look to his promised maiden. 

The earl said, “ Now all ships bound for Iceland have sailed.” 

Then said one of the court, “ILere lay, yesterday, Hallfred 
Vandreeda-Skald, out by Agdaness.” 

The earl answered, “ That may well be; he sailed hence five nights 
ago.” 

Then Earl Eric had Gunnlaug rowed out to Hallfred, who 
greeted him with joy; and forthwith a fair wind bore them from 
land, and they were right merry. 

This was late in the summer: but now Hallfred said to Gunnlaug, 
“Hast thou heard of how Rafn, the son of Onund, is wooing Helga 
the Fair ?” 

Gunnlaug said he had heard thereof, but dimly. THiallfred tells 
him all he knew of it, and therewith too that it was the talk of 
many men that Rafn was in nowise less brave a man than Gunn- 
laug. 

Then Gunnlaug sang this stave :— 

‘**Sure too softly blows the wind— 
Meeter were it to my mind 
If an east wind few would bless 
Drave our keel past ness and ness; 
For this thing I reckon more 
Than gain of quiet eld and hoar : 
This, that still I be not thought 
Rafn’s like where deeds are wrought.” 

Then Hallfred said, ‘‘ Well, fellow, thou must needs fare better in 
thy strife with Rafn than I did in mine. I brought my ship some 
few winters ago into Leiruvag, and had to pay a half-mark in silver 
to a house-carle of Rafn’s, but I held it back from him. So Rafn rode 
at us with sixty men, and cut the moorings of the ship, and she was 
driven up on to the shallows, and we were bound for a wreck. Then I 
had to leave it to Rafn to settle the matter himself; and a whole 
mark I had to pay, and that is the tale of my dealings with him.” 
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Now they had lone talks of Helga the Fair, whom Hallfred praised 
much for her goodliness ; but Gunnlaug sang: 





‘* He who wields the War-God’s flame, 
Steering fine through mocks and shame, 
Certainly in vain shall pray 
For my linen-hidden may ; 

Since, in days past, wont were we 
In sweet-changing play to be ; 
Many wise did I enfold 

The nesses of that land of gold.” 


“Well sung!” said Hallfred. 


Cuarter XII. 


OF GUNNLAUG’S LANDING, AND HOW HE FOUND HELGA WEDDED TO 
RAFN. 


Now they made land north by Fox Plain, in Hraunhaven, half a 
month before winter, and there unshipped their goods. Now there 
was a man called Thord, a farmer’s son, there on the plain. He fell 
to wrestling with the chapmen, and they mostly got worsted at 
his hands. Then a wrestling was settled between him and Gunn- 
laug. The night before, Thord made vows to Thor for the victory ; 
but the next day, when they met, they fell-to wrestling. Then 
Gunnlaug kicked both feet from under Thord, and gave him a great 
fall; but the foot that Gunnlaug stood on was put out of joint, and 
Gunnlaug fell together with Thord. 

Then said Thord, “‘ Maybe that other things go no better for thee.”’ 

“ What then ?” says Gunnlaug. 

“Thy dealings with Rafn, if he weds Helga the Fair at winter- 
nights. I was anigh at the Thing when that was settled last 
summer.” 

Gunnlaug answered nought thereto. 

Now the foot was swathed, and put into joint again, and it 
swelled mightily; but he and Hallfred and they, twelve of them 
together, rode till they came to Gilsbank, in Burg-firth, the very 
Saturday night when folk sat at the wedding at Burg. Illugi was 
fain of his son Gunnlaug and his fellows; but Gunnlaug said he 
would ride then and there down to Burg. Illugi said it was not 
wise so to do, and to all but Gunnlaug that seemed good. But 
Gunnlaug was then unfit to walk, because of his foot, though he 
would not let that be seen. Therefore the ride to Burg did not 
happen. 

Next morning Hallfred rode to Hreda-water, in North-river dale, 
where Galti, his brother and a brisk man, managed their matters. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


OF THE WINTER-WEDDING AT SKANEY, AND HOW GUNNLAUG GAVE 
THE KING’S CLOAK TO HELGA. 


Now it is said of Rafn that he sat at his own wedding-feast at 
Burg, and it was the talk of most men that the bride was but 
drooping, and that showed how true the saw is, ‘ Long are the 
gettings of youth remembered,” and even so it was with her now. 

But this new thing befell at the feast, that Hungerd, the daughter 
of Thorod and Jofrid, was wooed by a man named Sverting, the son 
of Biorn, the son of Molda-Gnup, and the wedding was to come off 
that winter, after Yule, at Skaney; for there dwelt Thorkel, a kins- 
man of Hungerd, and son of Torfi Valbrandsson. 

Now Rafn went home to Mossfell with Helga his wife. When 
they had been there a little while, one morning early, before they 
rose, Helga was awake, but Rafn slept, and fared ill in his sleep. 
And when he woke Helga asked him what he had dreamt. Then 
Rafn sang :— 

“Tsle of gold! I dreamed that I 
In thine arms most piteously 
Was cut and hacked ; that thy fair bed 
With my red blood was made red; 
Nor could she who bears the cup 
sind the gushing wide wounds up. 
This betokens, certainly, 
Bane of Rafn nigh to be.” 

Helga spake: ‘Never shall I weep therefor,” quoth she; “ ye 
have evilly beguiled me, and Gunnlaug has surely come out.” And 
therewith she wept much. 

But, a little after, Gunnlaug’s coming was bruited about, and 
Helga became so hard with Rafn, that he could not keep her at 
home at Mossfell, so that back they had to go to Burg, and Rafn got 
small share of her company. 

Now men get ready for the winter-wedding. Thorkell, of Skaney, 
bade Illugi the Black and his sons. But when Illugi got ready, 
Gunnlaug sat in the hall, and stirred not to go. Illugi went up to 
him and said, “ Why dost thou not get ready, kinsman ?” 

Gunnlaug answered, “I am not going.” 

Says Illugi, “ Nay, but certes thou shalt go, kinsman,” says he ; 
“and cast thou not grief over thee by yearning fora woman. Make 
as if thou knewest nought of it, for women thou wilt never lack.” 

Now Gunnlaug did as his father bade him; so they came to the 
wedding, and Illugi and his sons were set down in the high seat ; 
but Thorstein Egilson, and Rafn his son-in-law, and the bride- 
groom’s following, were set in the other high seat, over against 
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Illugi. The women sat on the dais, and Helga the Fair sat next to 
the bride. She stole many a glance at Gunnlaug, thereby proving 
the saw, “Eyes will bewray if woman loves man.” Gunnlaug was 
fairly clad, and had on him that rich attire that King Sigtrygg had 
given him; and now he was thought far above all other men, 
because of many things, both strength, and goodliness, and growth. 
Now there was little mirth among folk at this wedding; but on 
the day when all men were making ready to go away the women 
stood up and got ready to go home. Then went Gunnlaug to talk 
to Helga, and long they talked together, but Gunnlaug sang: 





“*Unto Worm-tongue came no day, 
Lighting mountain-hall with ray, 
Light to bear, since thou didst bear 
Name of Rafn’s wife to wear; 
He whose spear red frost doth thaw, 
Thy sire, O damsel, little saw 
What deeds in my vows might be, 
So to gold he wedded thee.” 
And again he sang :— 
‘* Sure to those thou camest of 
Little do I owe of love, 
That they joined in bed that bare 
Thy sweet, baneful, body fair ; 
When, of man’s and woman’s mirth, 
Helga sprang, the fairest birth. 
Take fair fields for golden bands, 
Joy from lips, and gifts from hands.” 

Then Gunnlaug gave Helga the cloak, Etheldred’s gift, which was 
the fairest of things, and she thanked him well for the gift. Then 
Gunnlaug went out, and by that time riding-horses had been brought 
home and saddled, and among them were many very good ones; and 
they were all tied up in the road. Gunnlaug leaps on to a horse, 
and rides a hand-gallop along the homefield on to a place where 
Rafn happened to stand just before him; and Rafn had to draw out 
of his way. Then Gunnlaug said,— 

“ No-need to slink aback, Rafn, for I threaten thee nought as 
at this time; but thou knowest what thou hast earned.” 

Rafn answered and sang 





“ce 


Servant of flame-guarding Queen, 
Lord of deep-sea’s ruddy sheen, 

Must we, ever and a day, 

Strive for that one well-clad may ? 
Sure in south-lands, over sea, 

Many such-like maids there be! 
Grove of spears, get swift away, 
Mount thy surf-steed, prove my lay.” 


«Maybe there are many such, but they do not seem so to me,” 
said Gunnlaug. 
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Withal Ilugi and Thorstein ran up to them, and would not have 
them fight. 


Then Gunnlaug sang— 
‘**Unto Rafn’s ruddy gold 
Was the ruddy maiden sold ; 
Ever folk would say that he 
Equal was in all to me, 
While, across the English main, 
' Mighty Etheldred was fain 
Still to keep me for the war, 
Therefore hushed my vain words are.” 
After this both rode home, and all was quiet and tidingless that 
winter through; but Rafn had nought of Helga’s fellowship after her 
meeting with Gunnlaug. 


Cuarrer XIV. 
OF THE HOLMGANG AT THE ALTHING. 


Now this summer men rode with great followings to the Althing: 
Illugi the Black, and his sons with him, Gunnlaug and Hermund ; 
Thorstein Egilson and Kolsvein his son; Onund, from Mossfell, and 
his sons all, and Sverting, Hafr-Biorn’s son. 

Now Skapti yet held the spokesmanship at law, and one day as 
men went thronging to the Hill of Laws, and when the giving forth 
of the law had been ended, then Gunnlaug asked for silence, and 
said :— 

“Ts Rafn, the son of Onund, here?” He said he was. Then 

- \ ‘6 , > 7AG : 74, 
spake Gunnlaug, “ Thou well knowest that thou hast got to wife my 
vowed bride, and thus hast thou made thyself my foe. Now for this 
I call thee to go to the holm here at the Thing, in the holm of the 
Axe-river, when three nights are gone by.” 

Rafn answers, “ This is well offered, as was to be looked for of thee, 
and for this I am ready, whenever thou willest it.” 

Now the kin of each deemed this a very ill thing. Still, at that 
time it was lawful for him who thought himself wronged by another 
to call him to fight on the holm. So when three nights had gone by 
they got ready for the holmgang, and Illugi the Black followed his 
son thither with a great following. But Skapti, the lawman, 
followed Rafn, as did his father and other kinsmen. 

Now before Gunnlaug stepped upon the holm he sang :— 

‘* Bound am I the sword to wield 
On the holm of the All-men’s field ; 
Grant thy skald, O God and Lord, 
Good gain of the grinded sword. 
Now the hoarder of my sweet 
I with flashing sword shall meet, 
Cleave in twain his greedy head— 


Hew it from his body dead.” 
VOL. V. N.S. E 
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Then Rafn answered and sang :— 


‘Thou, O skald, canst nowise know 
Who with gain henceforth shall go ; 
In this field wound-scythes are bright 
For the legs of men well-dight ; 

But, if on the holm TI lie, 

Yet shall Helga certainly 

Fail not, at the Thing, to hear 
Of a stout heart free from fear.” 


Hermund held shield for his brother, Gunnlaug; but Sverting, 
Hafr-Biorn’s son, was Rafn’s shield-bearer. Whoso should be wounded 
was to buy himself from the holm with three marks of silver. 

Now, Rafn’s part it was to deal the first blow, as he was the 
challenged man. He hewed at the upper part of Gunnlaug’s shield, 
and the sword brake asunder just beneath the hilt, so great was the 
force of that stroke; but the point of the sword sprang back from 
the shield and struck Gunnlaug’s cheek, whereby he got somewhat 
wounded ; with that their fathers ran in between them, and many 
other men. 

“Now,” said Gunnlaug, “I call Rafn overcome, as he is weaponless.” 

“But I say that thou art vanquished, since thou art wounded,” 
said Rafn. 

Now, Gunnlaug was nigh mad, and very wrathful, and said they 
had not had a fair trial yet. Illugi, his father, said they should 
try no more for that time. Gunnlaug said, “ Beyond all things I 
desire that so I might mect Rafn the next time that thou wert not 
near, father, to part us.” 

And thereat they parted for that time, and all men went back to 
their booths. 

But on the second day after this it was made law in the law-court 
that, henceforth, all holmgangs should be forbidden; and this was 
done by the counsel of all the wisest men that were at the Thing; 
and there, indeed, were all the men of most counsel in all the land. 
And this was the last holmgang that has been fought in Iceland, 
this, wherein Gunnlaug and Rafn fought. 

But this Thing was the third most numerous Thing that has been 
held in Iceland ; the second after Njal’s burning, the third after the 
Heath-slaughters." 

Now, one morning as the brothers Hermund and Gunnlaug went 
to Axe-river to wash, on the other side went many women towards 
the river, and in that company was Helga the Fair. Then said 
Hermund— 


(1) i.e. the most numerous Thing was that held after Njal’s burning, 1006; the 


second, that after the Heath-slayings, 1015 ; and this the third, 1012. We have faithfully 
rendered the ambiguity of the text.; 
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“ Dost thou see thy friend, Helga, there on the other side of the 
river ?” 

“ Surely, I see her,” says Gunnlaug, and withal he sang :— 

‘For what end but end of mirth 
Did this damsel come on earth ? 
I, the grove of fight, so wrought 
That to mad love I was brought; 
Henceforth can it profit me 
Those dark eyes with eyes to see, 
Or the swan-like to behold 
Closing round her arms the gold?” 

Therewith they crossed the river, and Helga and Gunnlaug spake 
awhile together, and as the brothers crossed the river eastward back 
again, Helga stood and gazed long after Gunnlaug. Then Gunnlaug 
looked back and sang :— 

‘* How the lash-girt moon and bright 
Of the linen-hid delight 
From the calm heaven shone on me 
ager bright as hawk’s-eyn be! 
Ah, that that lash-tempered ray 
Of the golden-gleaming may, 


Still such evil hap should move 


Both for me and for my love!” 


Carrer XY, 


HOW GUNNLAUG AND RAFN AGREED TO GO EAST TO NORWAY, TO 
TRY THE MATTER AGAIN. 


Now after these things were gone by men rode home from the Thing, 
and Gunnlaug dwelt at home at Gilsbank. One morning when he 
awoke all men had risen, but he alone still lay abed; he lay ina 
shut-bed behind the seats. Now into the hall came twelve men, all ful! 
armed, and who should be there but Rafn, Gnund’s son ; Gunnlaug 
sprang up forthwith, and had just time to get hold of his weapons. 
But Rafn spake, ‘‘ Thou art in risk of no hurt this time,” quoth he, 
“but my errand hither is what thou shalt now hear: Thou didsé 
call me to a holmgang last summer at the Althing, and thou didst not 
deem matters to be fairly tried therein ; now I will offer thee this, that 
we both leave Iceland, and go abroad next summer, and go en holm 
in Norway, for there our kinsmen are not likely to stand in our way.” 

Gunnlaug answered, “ Hail to thy words, stoutest of men, this 
thine offer I take gladly ; and here, Rafn, mayest thou have welcome 
as good as thou mayest desire.” 

“Tt is well offered,” said Rafn, “ but this time we shall first have 
to ride away.” Thereon they parted. 

Now the kinsmen of both sore misliked them of this, but could in 

E2 
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no wise undo it, because of the wrath of Gunnlaug and Rafn ; and, 
after all, a fated thing had to come to pass. 

Now it is to be said of Rafn that he fitted out his ship in 
Leiruvag ; two men are named that went with him, sisters’ sons 
of his father Onund,—one, hight Grim, the other Olaf, both big 
men. All the kinsmen of Rafn thought it great scathe when he 
went off, but he said he had challenged Gunnlaug to the holmgang 
because he could have no joy soever of Helga; and said, withal, 
that one must fall before the other. After this Rafn put to sea, 
when he had wind at will, and came in his ship to Drontheim, and 
was there that winter without having news of Gunnlaug ; he waited 
for him the summer following, and still another winter was he in the 
Drontheim, at a place called Lifang. 

Gunnlaug Worm-tongue took ship in a keel of Hallfred Vandreeda- 
Skald’s, in the north at The Plain; they were ready for sea very late 
in the year. Now they sailed into the main when they had a fair 
wind, and made Orkney a little before the winter ; and in the spring 
the earl would go on warfare, and Gunnlaug made ready to go with 
him; and in the summer they harried wide about in the Hebrides, 
and the firths of Scotland, and had many fights, and Gunnlaug 
always showed himself the bravest and most stalwart of men where- 
ever they came. Earl Sigurd went back home early in the 
summer, but Gunnlaug took ship with chapmen, who sailed for 
Norway, and he and Earl Sigurd parted in great friendship. 

Gunnlaug fared north to Drontheim, to Iadir, to see Earl Eric, 
and dwelt there through the early part of the winter; the earl 
welcomed him gladly, and made offer to Gunnlaug to stay with him, 
and Gunnlaug agreed thereto. Before this time the earl had heard 
how all ad befallen between Gunnlaug and Rafn, and he told 
Gunnlaug that he laid ban on their Sighting within his realm; 
Gunnlaug said the earl should be free to have his will herein. So 
he abode there the winter through, but was ever wont to be 
silent ang downcast. 


Cuarptrer XVI. 


HOW THE TWO FOES MET AND FOUGHT AT DINGNESS. 


Now one day in spring Gunnlaug was walking abroad, and his 
kinsman, Thorkel, with him; they walked away from the town, till 
on a piece of open land before them they saw a ring of men, and in 
that ring were two men with weapons fencing; but one was 
called by Rafn’s name, the other by Gunnlaug’s, while those who 
stood by said that Icelanders dealt light blows, and were slow to 
remember their words. 
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Gunnlaug heard great jeering herewith, and much mocking was 
brought into the play; and withal he went away silent. But a little 
while after he said to the earl that he had no mind to bear any longer 
the jeers and mocks of his courtiers about his dealings with Rafn, 
and therewith he prayed the earl to give him a guide to Lifang: now 
before this the earl had been told that Rafn hed left Lifang wal gone 
east to Sweden; therefore, he granted Gunnlaug leave to go, yer 

gave him two guides for the journey. 

Now Gennes went from Hladir with six men to Lifang ; and, on 
the morning of the very day whereas Gunnlaug came in in the even- 
ing, Rafn had left Lifang with four men. Thence Gunnlaug went to 
Vera-dale, and came always in the evening to where Rafn had been 
the night before. 

So Gunnlaug went on till he came to the uppermost farm in the 

valley called Sula, wherefrom Rafn had come in the morning ; there 
he made no ny as he went, but kept on his way through the 
night. 

Then in the morning at sun-rise they saw one another. Rafn had 
got to a place where were two inland waters, and between them flat 
lands, and they are called Gleipni’s lands, but into the water stretched 
a little ness called Dingness. Here Rafn and his fellows, five together, 
took their stand. With Rafn were his kinsmen n, Grim and Olaf. 

Now when they met Gunnlaug said, “It is well that we have 
found one another.” 

Rafn said that he had nought to quarrel with therein ; “ but now,” 
says he, “ thou mayest choose as thou wilt—either that we fight 
alone together, or that we fight all of us man to man.” 

Gunnlaug said that either way seemed good to him. 

Then spake Rafn’s kinsmen, Grim and Olaf, and said that they 
would little like to stand by and look on the fight, and in like way 
spoke Thorkel the Black, the kinsman of Gunnlaug. 

Then said Gunnlaug to the earl’s guides, ‘‘ Ye shall sit by and aid 
neither side, and be here to tell of our meeting,” and so they did. 

So they set on, and fought dauntlessly, all of them. Grim and 
Olaf went both against Gunnlaug alone, and so closed their dealings 
with him that Gunnlaug slew them both and got no wound. This 
proves Thord Kolbeinsson in a song that he made on Gunnlaug the 
Worm-tongue :— 

‘«‘ Gunniaug, "midst the Gondul’s thaw,! 
Ere great Rafn’s blade he saw, 
Cast to earth the dauntless two— 
Grim and Olaf there he slew— 
And besprinkled with their blood, 
Brave of heart, unhurt he stood ; 
He, who bore not blade in vain, 
Of three warriors was the bane.” 


(1) “ Gondul’s thaw ’’—blood. 
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Meanwhile Rafn and Thorkel the Black, Gunnlaug’s kinsman, 
fought until Thorkel fell before Rafn and lost his life; and so at 
last all their fellowship fell, and then they two alone fought together 
with fierce onsets and mighty blows, which they dealt each other, 
as they rushed each at each in furious, heedless ire. Gunnlaug had 
the sword Etheldred’s-gift, and that was the best of weapons; now 
at last Gunnlaug dealt a mighty blow at Rafn, and cut his leg from 
under him; but for all that Rafn did not fall, but swung round up to 
a tree-stem, whereat he steadied the stump. 

Then said Gunnlaug, “ Now thou art no more meet for battle, nor 
will I fight with thee any longer thus maimed.” 

Rafn thus answered, ‘So it is that my lot is now the worser lot, 
but I were well yet had I somewhat to drink.” 

Gunnlaug said, “ Bewray me not if I bring thee water in my 
helmet.” 

“J will not bewray thee,” said Rafn. 

Then went Gunnlaug to a well and fetched water in his helmet, 
and brought it to Rafn; but Rafn stretched forth his left hand to 
take it, but with his right hand drave his sword into Gunnlaug’s 
head, and that was a great and mighty wound. 

Then Gunnlaug said, “Evilly hast thou beguiled me, and done 
traitorously wherein I trusted thee.” 

Rafn answers, “Thou sayest sooth, but this I must needs do, for 
that I could not bear to leave thee to the arms of Helga the Fair.” 

Thereat they fought on, recking of nought ; but the end of it was 
that Gunnlaug slew Rafn ; and in this wise Rafn lost his life. 

Then the earl’s guides came forward and dressed the wound on 
Gunnlaug’s head, and in meanwhile he sat and sang :— 


‘*Rafn met me in the din 

Of hard-griding spears, wherein 
A fierce fray he wrought for me, 
Playing there unflinchingly. 
O ring-bearer, on this morn, 

, Round Gunnlaug there has been borne 
Of great spears a fearful flight. 
Dingness knows a hard-fought fight !” 


After that they buried the dead, and got Gunnlaug on to his horse, 
and brought him down as far as Lifang, and he lay there three 
nights, and got his rights of a priest, and died thereafter, and was 
buried at a church there. 

All men thought they had a great loss in both of these men, Gunn- 
laug and Rafn, since amid such deeds they died. 
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Cuarrer XVII. 
THE NEWS OF THE FIGHT BROUGHT TO ICELAND. 


Now this summer, before these tidings were brought out to Iceland, 
Illugi the Black, being at home at Gilsbank, dreamed a dream: he 
thought that Gunnlaug came to him in his sleep, and there was 
much blood upon him, and he sang in the dream this stave before 
him ; and Illugi remembered the song when he woke, and sang it 
before others :— 
‘** Rafn’s keen edge I well could feel, 
As the hilt-finned fish of steel 
*Gainst the close-locked mail-rings draye. 
Then no mail his legs could save 
From mine edge; and yet, withal, 
On my head his blade did fall. 
The grey eagles work their will 
On that which erst my veins did fill.” 
The same night it happed south at Mossfell that Onund dreamed 
Do 
that Rafn came to him, covered all over with blood, and sang :— 
‘* Swords flashed out and red swords grew, 
Round the swords great dread there flew ; 
O’er the green sea’s dreary wash 
Shield-worms against shields did clash ; 
There the blood-fowl, stained blood-red, 
Stood in blood round dying head— 
Greedy of wounds, the vulture grey, 
O’er great wounds must make his way.” 

Now the second summer after this, Illugi the Black spoke at the 
Althing from the Hill of Laws, and said :— 

“ Wherewith wilt thou make atonement to me for my son, whom 
Rafn, thy son, beguiled in his troth ? ” 

Onund answers, “Far from right I deem it to atone for him, 
sorely as their meeting has wounded me. Yet will I not ask atone- 
ment of thee for my son.” 

“Then shall my wrath come home to some of thy kin,” says 
Illugi. And withal after the Thing was Illugi at most times very 
sad. 

It is said that some time this autumn Illugi rode from Gilsbank 
with thirty men, and came to Mossfell early in the morning. Then 
Onund got into the church with his sons, and took sanctuary ; but 
Illugi caught two of his kin, one called Biorn and the other Thorgrim, 
and had Biorn slain, but Thorgrim’s legs cut off. And thereafter 
Illugi rode home, and Onund got no ri ghting of the matter at all. 

Hermund, Illugi’s son, had little joy after the death of Gunnlaug, 
and deemed he was not yet avenged even though so much had been 
wreught. 


Now there was a man called Rafn, brother’s son to Onund cf 
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Mossfell ; he was a great sailor, and had a ship that lay up in Ram- 
firth: and in the spring Hermund Illugison rode from home alone 
north over Holt-beacon Heath, even to Ramfirth, and out as far as 
Board-ere to the ship of the chapmen. The chapmen were then 
nearly ready for sea; the master of the ship, Rafn, was on shore, 
and many men with him; Hermund rode up to him, and thrust him 
through with his spear, and rode away forthwith: but all Rafn’s 
men were bewildered at seeing Hermund. 

No atonement came for this slaying, and therewith ended the 
dealings of Illugi the Black, and Onund of Mossfell. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 
THE DEATH OF HELGA THE FAIR. 


As time went on, Thorstein Egilson marricd his daughter Helga 
to a man called Thorkel, son of Halkel, who lived west in Lavadale. 
Helga went to his house with him, but loved him little, for she 
cannot cease to think of Gunniaug, though he is dead. Still Thorkel 
was a brisk man, and wealthy of goods, and a good skald. 

They had between them many children, one of them was called 
Thorarin, another Thorstein, and yet more they had. 

But Helga’s chief joy was to pull at the threads of that cloak, 
Gunnlaug’s gift, and she would be ever gazing at it. 

But on a time there came great sickness to the house of Thorkel 
and Helga, and many were bed-ridden for a long time. Helga also 
fell sick, and yet she could not keep abed. 

So one Saturday evening Helga sat in the fire-hall, and leaned her 
head upon her husband’s knees, and had the cloak “ Gunnlaug’s- 
gift” sent for; and when the cloak was brought to her she sat up 
and plucked at it, and gazed thereon awhile, and then sank back upon 
her husband’s bosom and was dead. Then Thorkel sang this :— 

; ‘* My linen-hidden lovely one, 
Whose white arms ’twixt the twisted gold 
With praising lips did men behold, 
Lies heavy here, and lacketh breath, 
For God bade change her life to death ; 
But unto me, so left alone, 
A heavy burden life is grown.” 

Helga was buried in the church there, but Thorkel farmed on 
afterwards in Lavadale: but all thought the death of Helga as great 
a one as might hap. 

AND HERE ENDS THE SAGA. 


Errikr Macntsson. 
Witiiam Morris. 














ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THINKING. 


Man as a being who reasons, is dependent upon that form of Language 
which he employs, to an extent which can scarcely be over-estimated. 
It is by virtue of this, in great part, that he attains to such skill and 
excellence in the carrying on of complex mental processes. And if, 
in attempting to bridge in the faintest way the great intellectual and 
moral gap which sunders man from the highest of the inferior 
animals, we say that he alone is possessed of the power of Speaking 
and of using Articulate Language, we probably fix upon that power 
which, infinitely above all others, has had to do with the gradual 
progress that seems to have taken place during the lapse of ages— 
a progress which has enabled particular races of man to advance 
through the multitudinous grades of civilisation intervening between 
those who lived in the condition of savages and those who now con- 
stitute the flower of European civilisation. If then the possession of 
a power of Articulate Speech, with the superadded accomplishments, 
growing out of this, of transmitting thought by means of written and 
printed symbols, have had such an overwhelming influence in aiding 
certain races to elevate themselves out of a condition of the rudest 
barbarism, it seems even more certain still that Thought in all 
its higher modes could not be carried on at all without the aid 
of Language of some kind. In fact, we may almost say that in 
this respect Thought and Language are inseparable—and on this 
subject, at least, philosophical writers display the greatest unani- 
mity of opinion. Only it must be clearly borne in mind that in 
making this statement we employ the word Language ini its broadest 
meaning, for as Thomson says, in his “Laws of Thought:”— 
“ Language in its most general acceptation might be described as 
a mode of expressing our thoughts by means of motions of the 
organs of the body ; it would thus include spoken words, cries, in- 
voluntary gestures that indicate the feelings, even painting and 
sculpture, together with those contrivances which replace speech in 
situations where it cannot be employed—the telegraph, the trumpet- 
call, the emblem, the hieroglyphic. For the present, however, we 
may limit it to its most obvious signification; it is a system of 
articulate words adopted by convention to represent outwardly the 
internal process of thinking.” Whilst, therefore, admitting on the 
one hand Thought to be so intimately dependent upon Language that 
most thinkers agree with Max Miiller' in his opinion “ that thought 
in one sense of the word—.e. in the sense of reasoning 





is impossible 


(1) Lectures on the Science of Language. Second series, p. 62. 
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without language,” still it must also be clearly understood that the 
particular form of language adopted need not necessarily be that of 
articulate speech: the deaf-and-dumb, for instance, and the deaf- 
and-blind, though equally deprived of the power of exercising 
articulate speech, do nevertheless think by means of other symbols— 
the former by remembered visual combinations of finger speech, and 
the latter by remembered associations of touch derived from the 
raised letters with which they have been taught to read. Whilst, 
therefore, thinking may proceed quite well in such individuals not 
possessing the power of articulate speech, when they have been taught 
to employ other forms of language, thought only of the crudest and 
most simple description can take place, if persons are prevented by 
disease or mal-development from acquiring a power of speaking, 
and at the same time have not been taught to make use of other 
symbols. These individuals are reduced, in this way, to a mental 
condition perhaps not so very far removed from that of the most 
intelligent of the lower animals—they have gradually to interpret 
the meanings of things as they best can, and carry on their feeble 
attempts at thinking, the one without the aid of present or remem- 
bered auditory impressions, and the other without actual or remem- 
bered impressions of sight or hearing; whilst the animal, with all its 
senses perfect, has both remembered sights and sounds, as well as 
other present and revivable sense perceptions, by means of which to 
carry on its simple trains of thought. 

Language, therefore, being admitted to be of such vital importance 
in the carrying on of thought, we leave to philologists the discussion 
of the question as to how articulate language has had its origin, since 
this does not concern our present inquiry. We take man at a stage 
in his history when most elaborate languages have already been 
acquired by'different sections of the human race, and are about to 
pursue the inquiry as to how particular individuals learn to under- 
stand a language; how afterwards they learn to speak, to read, and 
to write ; and to what extent the symbols involved in these various 
processes recur to the mind as the framework of language employed 
in thought. Our subject is, therefore, not so much the Physiology 
of Thinking in its broadest sense, which would include a consideration 
of the question as to how far Sense perceptions, not clothed in lan- 
guage, mingle themselves with our ordinary trains of thought, but 
rather the Physiology of Thinking in its special dependence upon 
Language. 

The young infant first begins to distinguish natural objects from 


(1) It was in this way, principally, that the celebrated blind mute, Laura Bridgeman, 
was taught, and probably the movements of fingers observed in her case whilst dreaming, 
should only be considered comparable with the occasional mutterings of ordinary indi- 
viduals while dre:ming. 
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one another by differences in shaje, colour, touch, odour, &c., which 
these may present to its different senses; it is then taught (slowly 
and with difficulty) to associate one object possessing certain com- 
bined attributes by which it is remembered, with a certain articulate 
sound which has been often repeated whilst the object is pointed at, 
till by dint of continual repetition this sound (or Word) becomes so 
identified with the various attributes of the object that, when heard, 

it invariably recalls to memory the object of which it may now be 
said to form a kind of additional attr ibute, just as the sight or touch 
of the object will in turn call up the memory of the sownd which has 
been employed as its designation. At first these articulate sounds (or 
spoken words) are only connected with external objects, though soon 
certain adjectives, signifying approval or disapproval, are added as 
qualifying sounds. By degrees the number of nouns and of adjec- 

tives in use increases, and also other parts of speech are added. 
There is a very wide difference, however, between the number of 
words made use of by a child and by an ston’ man, as there is 
also a wide difference between the number of words employed by the 
people of a savage tribe and those of a highly civilised nation. But 
the process of /earning is the same in all cases, whether the spoken 
sound is to be associated with an external object, with an emotional 
condition, or with a conception of the mind: first it is necessary that 
we should be able to recollect and identify, when again presented to 
consciousness, cither the set of attributes belonging to the object, the 
peculiarities of the emotional state, or of the intellectual conception ; 
and secondly that we should be able to recollect the particular articu- 
late sounds which have been associated with these several modifica- 
tions of consciousness when previously existing. As before stated, 
with the young infant the process of Naming that is carried on 
is of the simplest kind—-it learns to associate the objects around it 
with the memory of certain articulate sounds, and it may further be 
accustomed to hear in conjunction with certain of these sounds some 
other sound of a qualifying kind, by which it is taught to understand 
that particular objects are good or bad, to be sought after or to be 
avoided. ‘This is the first stage passed through in the acquirement 
of a language 





it is the mere learning to associate particular 
sounds with particular mental impressions, which association at last 
becomes so strong as to be almost inseparable, the thing unfailingly 
recalling to memory the sound, and the articulate sound as surely 
conjuring up a more or less vivid idea of the thing. In the process 
of Naming, therefore, there is involved not only a simple act of 
memory, but also, as Herbert Spencer’ has pointed out, the germ of a 
reasoning process in the form of a simple act of inference. He 
says :—If we regard the name of a thing as a kind of conventional 


(1) Principles of Psychology, p. 177. 
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attribute, it will be manifest that on the presentation of the thing to 
the mind, this conventional attribute becomes known, as any unseen 
real attribute becomes known, by an act of inference. The imme- 
diately-perceived properties are thought of as standing towards 
various unperceived properties in relations like those previously 
experienced ; and amongst these unperceived properties is that of 
calling forth from human beings a certain articulate sound—the 
name.” 

During this, the first stage in the acquirement of language, which 
lasts certainly for several months, it would seem pretty obvious that 
so far as the infant thinks by means of language, it does so by means 
of the remembered sounds of words——these are its linguistic symbols 
of thought, which must, however, be mixed up inextricably in its 
mind with other sense-impressions, and more especially with those 
of sight. For it may fairly be said that the great majority of 
children can remember the names given to many external objects 
when they are four or five months old ; their memory in this respect 
continually increasing through succeeding months, even whilst they 
still make no very distinct efforts at articulating words for them- 
selves. Children rarely come to do this till they have attained the 
age of twelve months, often not for three or four months later, and 
when they do commence the acquisition proceeds very slowly. It is 
only accomplished after prolonged tentative efforts by the child in 
uttering sounds of all kinds ; and this occurs only at a certain stage, 
perhaps because the parts of the nervous system on which this power 
depends undergo the necessary minute structural developments at a 
later period than do the portions of the nervous system on which 
the carrying on of the previously mentioned intellectual operations 
depends. A certain order of development is always observed in the 
various parts of the human body, and this holds good also with regard 
to the several parts of the nervous system, which undergo their struc- 
tural evolution in a certain definite order—and slowly, too, as we may 
presume from the fact that man is so late in attaining to the full 
perfection of his mental powers, and of his capabilities of performing 
combined muscular movements. Even though the child acquires the 
power of uttering articulate sounds slowly, still when we think of 
the delicacy of the muscular combinations necessary, and of the 
almost instinctive way in which they are brought about, we shall 
rather be impressed with the fact that this probably could not be 
accomplished at all had not the infant been born with a nervous 
system tending to develop itself in certain special directions, so as 
to make the performance of the highly complex muscular acts 
necessiry for articulate speech a possibility. Slowly elaborated 
developments of the parts of the medulla and of the brain con- 
corned in the acts of speech we may presume had taken place in 
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remote individuals of the parent race, as they acquired additional 
powers in this respect ; and the power of developing similar structural 
connections between nerve-cells and nerve fibres, thus established, 
having been handed down and gradually rendered more perfect by 
hereditary transmission through countless succeeding generations, the 
infant of to-day is born, perchance, with the potentiality of developing 
a nervous system as complex and as perfect in this respect as any 
which may have preceded it in its own ancestral line. Inheriting, 
therefore, this developmental tendency, when the parts actually begin 
to shape themselves so as to bring about the necessary nerve and 
nervo-rauscular connections, then there is only required the proper 
stimulus to give the function an impetus, and gradually to develop 
it in all its perfection. This impetus, we may presume, is given by 
the passage of nerve-currents downwards from those superficial por- 
tions of the cerebral hemispheres concerned in the acts of intellectual 
Perception and of Memory, to those other parts which are the moter 
centres concerned in the acts of articulate speech. Professor Bain 
well observes :'—“ Intense feelings affect the whole of the moving 
organs, but all organs are not equally moved. The parts first acted 
on by any fecling are the features and the respiratory and vocal 
organs, which are therefore by pre-eminence the organs of expres- 
sion, some of them indeed serving hardly any other purpose.” The 
effect of these downward impulses is that the child gives utterance 
to cries and sounds of all kinds, more or less articulate ; and in these 
crude attempts it may after 2 time, partly by accident and partly by 
virtue of its own feeble imitative efforts, contrive to produce sounds 
that have previously been uttered in its hearing. If it succeeds it 
receives praise, which induces it again to attempt the reproduction of 
the same sound. And after every successful production of the sound 
its subsequent reproduction becomes easier and easier, just as we see 
with all operations conducted through the intervention of the nervous 
system,—a fact which we may explain physiologically by the suppo- 
sition that definite nerve connections or channels of communication 
have gradually been formed suitable for the ready performance of 
the act in question. This capability of uttering articulate sounds 
once commenced, the acquisition of new powers in this direction 
gradually increases. At first the child’s articulatory capacity is con- 
fined to mimicking—that is to say, it repeats such words only as 
have just been spoken to it ; but after a time, when the act of emitting 
this sound has become perfectly easy by constant repetition, the child 
gives utterance to it of its own accord, on the mere sight of the object 
with which the sound was originally associated in its mind. This, 
then, is the second stage in the acquirement of language; and the 
child only slowly attains to a more perfect performance of the mental 





(1) Senses and Intellect. First Edition, p. 311. 
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and motor processes involved. The accomplishments of reading and 
writing are quite distinct, and may not be mastered till a much later 
period of the child’s life. 

At first, then, we find the mere association of a particular sound 
with a particular set of attributes belonging to some external object, 
and this association becoming one of considerable constancy, so that 
the Name invariably recalls to the child’s mind the idea of the object, 
and the presentation of the object as promptly calls up the memory of 
the sound with which it has become mentally associated. Here, there- 
fore, a remembered sound or a perceptive impression revived in those 
portions of the cerebral hemispheres which are in remote connection 
with the ganglionic centres of the auditory nerve, must have been the 
symbol of thought made use of by the child if language of any kind 
entered into its thinking processes.’ But afterwards, as we have seen, 
when the child begins to make articulatory efforts, a secondary associa- 
tion is gradually established, viz., one between the remembered sound 
of the object and the articulatory effort which the child makes in order 
to utter this sound for itself. Let it be granted that after a time this 
secondary association becomes as perfect and recurs as easily as the 
remembered sound, which at first was the only linguistic symbol ; 
then the question arises, do we when we are, as it is termed, thinking 
to ourselves, still make use of the old and original remembered sounds 
of words as the vehicle for our thoughts—our mental symbols, or 
do we cast these aside, get at primarily, and make use of as our 
vehicle, the remembered Acts of Articulation necessary for the pre- 
nunciation of the said sounds—that is to say, do words recur to the 
mind engaged in silent thought in their passive or in their active form, 
as remembered impressions derived through the auditory ganglia, or 
as remembered combinations of muscular movement? This certainly 
is a question of much interest. To me it seems evident that a little 
careful introspection will make it possible to most thoughtful inquirers 
that when they use language as a vehicle and means of quiet think- 
ing, the separate words of the language so employed are at the time 
half realised in their consciousness, not as motor processes connected 
with the acts of articulation, but rather as revived memories of the 
sounds of words.” The association of the remembered sound with 
certain motor processes necessary for its articulation, is not only an 





(1) I have stated some of my views as to the kind of localisation of function which 
I think is possible in the cerebral hemispheres, in a short paper in the current number 
of the Journal of Mental Science, a perusal of which would, I think, facilitate the com- 
prehension of this paper by many persons. 

(2) I say “ half realised” in consciousness—though even this may be too strong an 
expression—because there can be little doubt that when thinking much of the process 
is carried on automatically, and our consciousness is engaged but to the smallest possible 
extent with the mere vehicle for our thoughts, whatever be its nature; we are intent 
only upon the ideas for which the symbols are used, and not upon the symbols them- 
selves. 
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after-growth, but is connected with it in an altogether automatic and 
incomprehensible manner—oftentimes not even an act of volition 
intervening between the two. It is true that in the process of quiet 
thinking there may be sometimes the evidence of abortive articu- 
latory movements accompanying the process of thought; but is this 
to be wondered at when we see the extremely close relationship, and 
tendency to recur together, that does exist between remembered 
sounds and the process of articulating them, and at the same time 
consider that the individual’s Attention, or controlling power, is other- 
wise engaged ? 

The question, too, has not only its bearings upon the interpretation 
of the phenomena of silent thinking, but also in explanation of the 
process of thinking aloud, or speaking. I am disposed to maintain 
that in speaking we exercise a power of voluntary recall’ over the 
words we wish to employ, evolving them out of the parts of the 
cerebral hemispheres which have acted as “ Perceptive centres ’’ for 
auditory impressions. Then, this Volition still continuing, its energy 
may be transmuted into a stimulus capable of bringing about an almost 
automatic act of a complicated nature—namely, one calling into play 
that delicate combination of the many muscles of the larynx, tongue, 
palate, and lips which is required for the Articulation of the word 
thought of—the power of effecting such combinations having been 
originally slowly acquired by the child, and then organized, as it 
were, so that subsequently they follow one another with all the ease, 
and all the absence of consciousness as to the mechanism by which 
they have been brought about, which usually characterise automatic 
acts of all kinds. Whereas, if the remembered sound were not the 
first step, and if when we thought aloud (or talked) these volitional 
acts exciting the muscular combinations recurred to the mind, and 
if we thought with words as motor processes, then, as it seems to 
me, we should be capable of realising these symbols of our thoughts 
individually and fully in consciousness when we tried,—that is to 
say, we should be as capable of recollecting the volitional impulses 
necessary for an articulation of the word “ father,” and of dis- 
tinguishing them from those necessary for the production of the 
word “ government,” as we are capable of realising mentally the full 
difference between the sounds of these words. How far this is 
from being the case anyone may easily ascertain for himself. I have 
just said we should be capable of recollecting the volitional impulses 
necessary for the production of the combined muscular movements 
required in the enunciation of the word “ father,” since this kind of 
memory must evidently be the one in question, and should not be 





(1) Partly this voluntary recall, or Recollection of words (one of the most mysterious 
and inscrutable of mental operations), and partly doubtless by mere automatic suggestion 
—one word reviving the memory of another with which it has been frequently associated. 
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confounded with the mere sensations produced by the movements 
of the several parts concerned during the very act of articulation 
itself. It is obvious that something prior to these “Feelings of 
Muscular Movement” must be required, since we are inquiring as 
to the mode of evolution of these movements themselves, and cannot 
accept as causative of them sensations or feelings which they alone 
call into being. And yet so far is it from being the case that we 
have this memory of the volitional impulses necessary for the 
secondary automatic processes of articulation, that I am disposed 
rather to say, we scarcely possess this memory in connection with 
any motor acts—it is not the kind of thing that reveals itself to 
consciousness. In performing a muscular movement, we are con- 
scious first of all of an Effort directed towards its accomplishment, 
but conscious of this even only in the most general way possible ; 
we have not the least power of identifying at the time, much less 
of recollecting subsequently, as to the precise amount of energy 
which was sent into cach muscle in order to bring about a movement 
in which many are employed—we know not in fact what muscles 
are called into play, unless we are learned in anatomy, and we are 
conscious only vaguely of a kind of purposive effort. Afterwards, 
when by dint of constant repetition we have become skilled in any 
particular movement (whether of organs of speech, or of other parts), 
such movement often takes place quite unconsciously—it becomes 
purely automatic 





and our attention is never in the least aroused. 
And yet in almost all respects I find that these views are in direct 
opposition to those which have been expressed by Professor Bain. He 
does believe, it seems, that we have the most definite knowledge con- 
cerning the action of our muscles, and that this knowledge has an 
intellectual persistence of such a kind that it can be easily revived in 
memory. And as one of the consequences of this belief, he says :— 
“When we recall the impression of a word or a sentence, if we do 
not speak it out, we feel the twitter of the organs just about to come 
to that point. The articulatory parts—the larynx, the tongue, the 
lips—are ali sensibly excited; a suppressed articulation is, in fact, 
the material of our recollection, the intellectual manifestation, the 
idea of speech. Some persons of weak or incontinent nerves can 
hardly think without muttering—they talk to themselves. The 
excitement of the parts may be very slight, it may not go the length 
of affecting the muscles, but in the brain and communicating nerves 
it still passes the same rounds, however enfeebled in degree. . 
The tendency of the idea of an action to produce the fact, shows that 
the idea is already a fact in a weaker form. Thinking is restrained 
Speaking or acting.’’* 

A similar view has been adopted by many physicians of late years 

(1) Senses and Intellect, p. 336 (Third Edition). The italics are Professor Bain’s. 
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who have written upon a certain form of loss of speech in cerebral 
disease, known as “ Aphasia””—some of these, apparently, having 
merely taken for granted the truth of Professor Bain’s statement, 
without thinking that another explanation was possible, and one, 
moreover, which if adopted would assist much more in the elucidation 
of all the phenomena of Aphasia than the one above mentioned does. 
It was in this way that my attention was attracted to the subject ; 
and considering its importance, we will now examine Professor Bain’s 
views a little more in detail. 

Speaking of the Mental Phenomena of Voice (p. 316), he says :— 
“Besides the feelings of pleasure or of pain diffused from the vocal 
apparatus, there is, as in all the other muscles, a distinctive sense 
of the degree of tension of each separate muscle, such as to indicate 
the varying positions of the tube and the vocal cords. We have one 
feeling for the absence of tension, another for a low degree, a third 
for a higher degree, and soon. The sound produced by each of those 
stages comes to be associated with the corresponding muscular 
condition of the organ, and hence we get the power of imitating 
sounds, or of producing them at pleasure. The association between 
the sound in the ear, and the vocal position and movement producing 
it, enables the one to recall or reinstate the other.” 

Now it seems to me that in many respects this passage is open to 
most obvious criticism. We may ask, in the first place, whether, if it 
be true that we have this “distinctive sense of the degree of tension 
of each separate muscle,” it would not follow that any person with a 
little care, and without any previous knowledge of the anatomy of 
the larynx, could tell us the number of distinct muscles situated 
in this organ, and also give some idea as to their relative situations ? 
But, I may ask, is there a man or woman in existence who could do 
this? Certainly, judging from the most careful introspection of my 
own consciousness, it would seem that I possessed no definite know- 
ledge whatever concerning the state of the individual muscles of my 
larynx, and that I received from it only sensations of the vaguest 
kind in respect of the different conditions of the organ as a whole, 
during acts of articulation of a varying nature. 

We do not, I believe, acquire the power of building up the 
associations between the sounds of words and the articulatory acts 
necessary for their expression, by voluntary efforts, of all the details 
of which we are conscious. We are conscious only of vague efforts, 
and whatever perfection we do ultimately attain in the way of vocal 
or articulate utterance is due, probably, in the greatest extent to the 
degree of excellence of our central nervous organs presiding over 
these functions, and to the degree in which they are capable of 
developing, so as to give rise to the most intricate system of nerve- 


connections, under the stimulus of motor impulses, of all the details 
VOL. V. N.S. F 
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of which we are completely unconscious. So that, if we may believe 
that development of structure and of function has gone on thus 
automatically, for the most part, Professor Bain’s conclusion by no 
means follows of necessity, that because we do possess this power of 
associating certain sounds with certain positions and movements of 
muscles such as will enable us to give utterance to them, that 
therefore this adaptation implies a consciousness of all the details of 
the movements of the laryngeal muscles. It seems to me that we 
neither have this consciousness, nor is it necessary that we should 
have it, in order to account for the fact that most persons have the 
power of performing articulatory or vocal acts so as to imitate given 
sounds,—all this facility, I maintain, has been gradually insured 
by a process of unconscious, rather than of conscious, association. 
And the same remarks are applicable, though perhaps with some- 
what less force, to the other muscles of the body, and to the powers 
and movements to which we attain by means of them—the muscles 
of the limbs, for instance. I would say, then, that as soon as a 
motor process has been often enough repeated to make it easy of 
execution, then it may become a veritably automatic process, and 
that even when consciousness is directed to this process, all that is 
revealed is—first, the wish or will to bring about the movement, 
giving rise to a sense of Effort, which is almost immediately followed 
by, secondly, the Feelings occasioned by the execution of the move- 
ment—consciousness of all intervening processes being entirely 
blotted out, even if this ever had any definite existence. Much of 
this is exactly in accordance with the observations of many physio- 
logists; and it has been most strongly insisted upon by Herbert 
Spencer, that the functions of conscious memory end where an 
automatic sequence begins. But it seems almost certain that when 
Professor Bain speaks of a “ suppressed articulation” as being “the 
material of our recollection, the intellectual manifestation, the idea 
of speech,” he refers entirely to the recollection of the “ Feelings of 
Muscular Movement” which have been experienced in connection 
with the action of the vocal organs. He says:—“The sense of 
expended energy I take to be the great characteristic of the muscular 
consciousness, distinguishing it from every mode of passive sensation. 
By the discriminative feeling that we possess of the degree and con- 
tinuance of this energy, we recognise the difference between a greater 
and a less stretch of muscular tension, and this appears to be the 
primary sensibility operating in the case” (p. 99). But I would 
submit that this “discriminative feeling” (so far as it is revealed in 
consciousness) is, in the majority of cases, ill defined and vague, and 
that ideas of the feelings accompanying muscular movements are 
not only revived in consciousness much more indistinctly than are 
the memories pertaining to the higher or passive senses, but that 
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such feelings have the smallest possible amount of adhesiveness of 
this kind. Who can recall in idea the feelings of muscular move- 
ment which would be experienced in writing the word “ London ;” 
and are, in fact, the feelings involved in the articulation of the 
same word, capable of being realised one jot the more in conscious- 
ness? We can conjure up in idea the sight of the pen making the 
marks on a surface, but this alone calls up no ideal feelings of 
muscular movement, though when we perform the actual movements 
themselves with our eyes closed, we have an obvious consciousness of 
the nature of these movements. It seems to me, also, that Professor 
Bain has himself shown why we might expect that this would be the 
ease. The “Feelings of Muscular Movement” seem to belong to 
quite a different category from the passive sensations. In the latter 
the impressions exciting them are conveyed to the nerve-centres 
from various parts of the periphery of the body by different nerve- 
fibres ; whilst in the former, as Professor Bain says, “Our safest 
. assumption is that the sensibility accompanying muscular movement 
coincides with the outgoing stream of nervous energy,” or is a “ con- 
comitant of the outgoing current by which the muscles are stimulated 
to act.” If this be the case, I think we are entitled to ask whether 
these feelings are really revivable in idea, and whether they can be 
conjured up at all alone, and without their usual concomitants ?* 

But how different is it with the impressions derived through the 
sense of sight, or the sense of hearing! These, when revived 
automatically, or by a voluntary effort (and either operation is 
generally brought about with the greatest readiness), present them- 
selves to consciousness with the utmost distinctness, and it may be 
that the revived idea appears with almost all the vividness of the 
original impression. 

Now, if, as I suppose, impressions derived originally through the 
auditory centres are those which become nascent” as the symbols 
of thought in a process of quiet thinking, then what is necessary 
for the perfection of this process is, that there should be no injury 
in the several parts, or break in the nerve-connections between the 
auditory centre in the medulla, from which acoustic stimuli are 
transmitted (more or less directly), and the cerebral hemispheres 
above, where they receive elaboration and registration as auditory 

(1) The power we can acquire of estimating weights seems to be about the best in- 
stance where the discriminative feeling associated with the movement or tension of 
muscles comes into play ; but here this sensation is a compound one, partly made up of 
tactile feelings of pressure, &c.; and how are we to knew, when once this notion of a 
standard weight has been acquired, that the idea may not be recoverable in great part, 
because ‘‘we can remark that the degrees of resistance coincide with degrees of the 
tactile sensibility to pressure; and hence the passive feeling can suggest the active, and 
become a criterion of its amount.” 

(2) See note 2, p. 62. 
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Perceptions. A given sound of a word which we learned to identify 
in infancy, and to associate (if the name be that of an external 
object) with a definite set of visual, tactile, and other attributes, must 
come to be associated with the action of a certain physiological unit 
of the cerebral hemispheres. And just as this particular object is 
observed under different circumstances, and with various surround- 
ings at different times, so the original nerve-cell with which is asso- 
ciated the impression produced by the sound of the name of the 
original object comes to be the centre of a host of nerve-connections, 
serving to establish communications between it and the organic seats 
of the other cerebral impressions, which have become associated with 
the sounds of words suitable for expressing the various modes of 
existence of the original object, or of the various other objects with 
which it is usually in relation. Some such organic arrangement as 
this we must imagine to exist, if the processes of thought are carried 
on by means of an objective instrument. 

These stored-up auditory impressions are capable of being revived 
automatically by a process of association—that is, by such a process 
of reflex action as occurs in the cerebral hemispheres—and no 
distinct rousing of consciousness need be involved in this act of 
organic or unconscious memory ; but, on the other hand, impressions 
of sound, such as Names, when once they have made their mark in 
the cerebral hemispheres, should be capable of recall at any time by 
a process of “ Recollection,” involving a voluntary mental effort, 
and other hidden processes of which we know nothing. 

If such be the nature of the phenomena occurring in a process of 
silent thought, we shall have little difficulty now in comprehending 
the process of thinking aloud, as in Speaking. Here the process is 
the same to a certain extent, only there are certain superadded phe- 
nomena—the thought stilk takes place as before, but as the sounds 
of the words become nascent in consciousness, these translate them- 
selves at once (independently of consciousness, and by an automatic 
process) into the articulatory acts with which they have been so 
long associated. Now, two other views have been adopted concern- 
ing this additional process. 

As we have before seen, Professor Bain says that the articu- 
latory act is a much more primary process, and one which is also 
much more dependent upon volition and consciousness than I have 
deemed it to be. On the other hand, Luys,’ whilst recognising 
fully that the motor processes of articulation are automatic and 
secondary to the impression produced upon the auditory centres, 
falls into what I conceive to be the grave error of supposing that 
the transference takes place directly in the medulla oblongata. He 
says: “Nous envisagerons tout d’abord cette série d’impressions 
centripétes qui, n’étant pas destinées 4 remonter vers les régions 





(1) Recherches sur le Systéme Nerveux. Paris, 1865. Pp. 265, 291. 
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encéphaliques, restent cantonnées dans la sphére de l’activité auto- 
matique, et deviennent ainsi les agents provocateurs des phé- 
noménes excito-moteurs (impressions inconscientes).” And a little 
further on he adds: “ Les impressions excito-motrices acoustiques 
sont encore les agents exclusifs, par lintermédiaire des hypoglosses 
et des nerfs laryngiens, de cette série de manifestations motrices, 
si rapides dans leur succession, et si variées dans leur effets, qui 
contribuent aux fonctions de la phonation et de larticulation des 
sons. . . . . Ces mouvements rhythmés et successifs sont réglés par 
Vinfluence excito-motrice dont les noyaux de substance gélatineuse 
acoustique sont les foyers de dissémination. Il en résulte, que ce 
sont eux qui provoquent l’activité de ces muscles, qui les suscitent 
isolément, ou les associent dans une action synergique, et qui 
répartissent dans de justes proportions le degré de tension des cordes 
vocales, et finalement tel ou tel son. . . . . Ce sont lad des actes mus- 
culaires successifs, complétement soustraits dans leur détails & Paction 
de la volonté, et dont les réactions sont provoquées uniquement par 
cette série d’impressions sensorielles inconscientes qui jouent un si 
grand réle dans la série des mouvements automatiques.” But it 
cannot be doubted, I think, after what has been already said, that 
though the motor processes of speech do follow automatically the 
impressions excited in the auditory centres, still that the transference 
takes place in the higher perceptive centres, and that the cerebral 
hemispheres are immediately concerned in the process, although it is 
one which takes place without arousing our consciousness. 

It seems to me that the truth of the views I have been advocating 
as to the physiology of spoken thought, will be capable of receiving 
further confirmation, and even elucidation, by a consideration of what 
takes place when a person plays extemporaneously on a musical in- 
strument 





say on a piano. Of course such a process as this requires 
skill and mental powers of a special kind, such as only comparatively 
few people possess. For its accomplishment there must exist, as one 
essential requisite, what is called a “ good ear for music;” this in- 
cluding not only a perfect state of the more external organs of hearing, 
but also highly-organised and highly-trained perceptive centres for 
auditory impressions, located (in a more or less diffused condition) in 
the two cerebral hemispheres. The individual, also, must have a 
perfect power of recalling to mind past sounds, and a power of 
imagining ideal combinations of these. Then by dint of long practice 
and habit there must have grown up in the person that sort of 
knowledge, which now seems intuitive, as to how, when, and in what 
manner to touch the various notes so as to make the instrument pro- 
duce the desired sounds. These muscular movements follow as rapidly, 
and with as much precision and delicate coadjustment, as do the 
muscular movements of the larynx, lips, and tongue in the acts of 
articulate speech. Both alike follow automatically, and both sets of 
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muscular movements, as it seems {o me, are set agoing by the agency 
of revived impressions in the perceptive centres pertaining to the 
sense of hearing. So that as quickly as the person improvising music 
conjures up in imagination the idea of the several parts composing 
the piece, this translates itself into the suitable muscular movements 
necessary for educing the sounds—the different steps of the process 
following so rapidly upon one another that the performer himself is 
perhaps conscious of giving no separate attention to the ideas of the 
individual sounds as they become nascent, and which are so imme- 
diately translated into muscular movements of the greatest precision. 
Still it would seem that such a succession as this must occur; that the 
cerebral hemispheres must be necessary for such a process ; and yet 
here, too, there is involved a reflex action precisely analogous to that 
occurring in the process of speaking. If it can occur in the one case, 
therefore, it can occur in the other. Here, however, the ideal sound- 
combination is, so to speak, the subject of thought itself, and there- 
fore should arouse consciousness more as its successive parts become 
nascent and act as stimuli, inciting to the rapid and precise secondarily 
automatic movements performed by the hands and fingers. If, how- 
ever, in these cases the several parts of the ideal sound-combination 
do cause such a slight and transient mental impression as to be 
almost unnoticed as distinct phases of consciousness, can it be won- 
dered at that in the process of speech there should be so little evidence 
of the consciousness of words becoming nascent as remembered 
sounds? For as I have just stated in the act of improvising 2 
musical composition, the several parts of the ideal sound-combination 
are not only the vehicle of the thoughts from moment to moment, 
but are also the very subject of the thought itself; in the act of 
thinking aloud, however, or of articulate speech, the words which, as 
I hold, are revived for use in the form of nascent sound-perceptions, 
are the vehicles only for certain thoughts, which as they arise constitute 
our then states of consciousness. Such considerations as this are, I 
hope, adequate answers to objections which may be raised against 
the view I have been endeavouring to establish. In whatever way 
words become nascent in the process of thought, is it to be wondered 
at that we are so unconscious of their particular mode of revival ? 
I think not, if what I have said concerning the process of improvising 
a musical composition be a correct appreciation of the facts. And if 
the analysis of our consciousness as to the connection existing between 
thought and language is a matter of such intrinsic difficulty as to 
yield directly contradictory results in different cases, then we are 
compelled to resort to some such line of inquiry as I have imper- 
fectly endeavoured to indicate, if we are to hope for the settlement of 
so complicated a question. 

After what I have already said, it will be only necessary for me 
briefly to hint at the physiology of the processes of Reading and of 
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Writing. Both these processes are superadded accomplishments. The 
individual has already learned to associate certain objects or certain 
states of consciousness with certain sounds or names ; he has further 
gained the power of articulating these names for himself; and when 
he begins to learn to read, he gradually builds up a still further asso- 
ciation between the state of consciousness which he recognises and 
names, and certain hieroglyphics such as the printed and written 
forms of letters are. To the original combination, therefore, there is 
now added a perception derived through the sense of sight; and as 
perceptions of this kind have what Professor Bain terms a high 
degree of mental adhesiveness, so as to be easily capable of revival 
in consciousness, it seems most probable that when we read the words 
are revived in consciousness as visual perceptions, and partly also as 
remembered auditory impressions which have been called up auto- 
matically by the mere sight of the words; and it seems probable 
that from the organic seats of these last the stimulus would still 
issue which is to excite the combined movements of the larynx, lips, 
and tongue, if the individual wills to read aloud. With reference to 
the process of Writing, on the other hand, it almost invariably occurs 
that this accomplishment is acquired after the individual has been 
taught to speak and to read more or less perfectly. During this course 
of instruction the person is taught to associate the visual perceptions 
of the separate letters of words with certain muscular movements of 
the hands and fingers necessary to enable him to produce the 
written letters for himself, and afterwards to join them together so 
as to represent words. This involves a long and tedious process of 
education, and the muscular movements which are ultimately learned 
are in all probability more intimately associated with sight-perceptions 
than with sound-perceptions; though of course the word, as a revived 
sound-perception, may be said to exist also during the act of writing. 
The muscles of the upper extremity being also to the fullest extent 
voluntary muscles, and therefore very different from those concerned 
in the acts of speech, the whole process of learning to write is one 
which comes much more within the ken of our consciousness than 
does the otherwise parallel process of learning to articulate words. 
Here, then, we should have much more of that power of recalling to 
memory the idea of the volitional efforts necessary to enable us to 
write words, and of that distinct consciousness as to the particular 
states of tension of the individual muscles employed, than we could 
expect to have of the efforts and of the states of tension of individual 
muscles of the larynx in the acts of speech. But even in this case— 
which should afford the most favourable opportunity possible for the 
realisation of such knowledge concerning motor acts, if distinct 
realisation were possible—is not our consciousness rather of the 
vaguest and most indefinite description ? 





H. Cuaruron Bastian. 











THE LUTHER MONUMENT AT WORMS AND THE 
GERMAN REFORMATION STRUGGLE. 


Accorp1nG to the statement of an English journal, the unveiling of 
the monument to Luther in the city of Worms, in the presence of the 
King of Prussia and other German sovereigns, was an event of which 
most people of this country heard for the first time in connection 
with the telegram from Queen Victoria. The royal message is well 
known :—“ Pray express to the Committee for the erection of the 
Luther Memorial my most hearty congratulations upon the successful 
completion of their task! Protestant England cordially sympathises 
with an occasion which unites the Protestant princes and peoples of 
Germany.” 

The great work of art itsel/—which was planned by Rictschel, the 
masterly delineator ef Goethe and Schiller, and completed, after his 
death, by some of his pupils—is thus described :—“ In size and rich 
variety of design the monument has no equal. It is not a statue, but a 
combination of eleven statues, grouped around, and surmounted by, 
the gigantic likeness of the Thuringian miner’s son. Ascending a 
few steps, you tread on a granite base, forty feet square, inclosed on 
the three other sides by a battlemented ktalustrade. In its centre, 
Luther stands pre-eminent. Seated on the four pillars projecting 
from Luther’s pedestal, you see, clustering about the master mind 
his four precursors, who attempted what he accomplished. To this 
noble array the English, French, Italian, and Sclave nations have 
each furnished a member—John Wycliffe, Peter Waldo, Jerome 
Savonarola, and John Huss. Then, turning to the circumference, 
you notice seven more statues distributed around. Occupying the 
four corners of the balustrade, and separated from the centre 
groups by the inner space, are the figures of two royal and two 
clerical allies of the Reformation hero. Frederick the Wise, Elector 
of Saxony, and Philip the Generous, Landgrave of Hesse, im- 
personating power and prudence, watch the front ; Philip Melancthon 
and John Reuchlin, with their solid erudition, are at their rear. To 
these four, or, adding those in the centre group, nine celebrated 
men, are united the symbolical statues of three cities famous in 
the history of the time. Augsburg, Magdeburg, and Spire, three 
majestic women, take up the centre of each side of the balustrade. 
Seated, and looking up to Luther, they relieve the four corner statues, 
which are standing, and have their faces turned in the same direction 
as the central figure. To do justice to the many places which have 
likewise deserved well of the cause of religious liberty, the battlements 
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of the inclosure are on the inner side decorated with the escutcheons 
of twenty-four other German cities. Inscribed on the front of the 
pedestal of the colossal statue of Luther appear the celebrated words 
of his speech in the Diet at Worms: “ Here I stand. I cannot act 
otherwise. So help me God! Amen.” On the back of the bronze 
pedestal there is another saying of the fiery opponent of Popedom 
inscribed, namely :—‘ The Gospel which the Lord has placed in the 
mouth of the Apostles is his sword; therewith he beats the world as 
with lightning and thunder.” 

The monument is a grand one; yet it has met with strong criticism 
from the point of view of strict historical truthfulness. The Refor- 
mation, of which the miner’s son formed the central figure, was in its 
origin, and during a considerable part of its struggle, at once a 
religious, political, and social one—the two latter elements predomi- 
nating even at one time under cover of the former. In fact, the 
political and social Reformation, which was contemporary with, and 
at first largely involved in, the movement of religious emancipation, 
miscarried ; and the Church Reformation alone triumphed. It is 
nevertheless true that the two, or three, movements, as will presently 
be shown, cannot be separated from cach other with any show of 
justice ; hence the monument at Worms gives, as it were, but a one- 
sided view of the history of that troublous, but hopeful period of the 
German nation. By placing the medallions of Ulrich von Hutten 
and Franz von Sickingen on the upper bronze cube of the monument, 
the political aspect of the Reformation has, no doubt, been indicated 
in a slight degree. But it is urged that they would have deserved 
far more than the princes of Saxony and Hesse to be placed in the 
foreground. The question is also raised why the great humanists of 
that time, Celtes, Eoban Hesse, Bebel, Pirkheimer, and even Erasmus, 
are altogether wanting in the group—not to speak of some of the 
prominent leaders on the popular side, who sturdily did battle, though 
with ill success, for the combined principles of a religious, political, 
and social Reformation ? 

It cannot be said that their misfortune shuts them out from com- 
memoration. Or else neither Hutten nor Sickingen ought to have 
been indicated; nor could a place be found for the “ sorrowing 
Magdeburg,”—the melancholy symbol of an heroic but defeated 
town. Nor can it be said that Luther had never anything to do with 
the popular movement at large; for in its beginning he readily 
recognised the justice of some of its demands; and though afterwards 
he turned to the other side, he scarcely ever ceased to denounce 
what, in his blunt language, he openly called the “ mad tyranny ” 
of princes and their aristocratic associates. 

In order fully to comprehend the position in which Luther was placed, 
it ought to be remembered that Germany passed, in the fourteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries, through two great revolutionary struggles, 
which were the forerunners of those of England, the United States, 

and France. I allude to the Hidgenossen rising, and to what is, 
rather by a misnomer, called the Bauern-Irieg, or “War of the 
Peasants.” When, towards the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the Imperial power had well-nigh fallen into decay, the 
question as to who should succeed to it lay between the free cities 
that aimed at a democratic transformation of Germany, and the 
ducal families that strove to annihilate the power of the Kaiser 
and civic liberty as well. The dukes and princes of the Empire 
had originally been mere governors of provinces, simple officials, 
deposable in case of misdemeanour. ‘The Empire itself was by no 
means founded on the hereditary dynastic principle. It was rather 
— if I may make a comparison which, like all comparisons, limps 
a littlk—a commonwe: alth, with a rudimentary substratum of repub- 
lican liberties, with aristocratic powers superposed, and with a 
crowned President at the top—the latter returned for life, but 
responsible to such an extent that he could be put on his trial and 
ejected from office. It was a somewhat unphilosophical constitution. 
In a clumsy way, that arrangement still bore the mark of the 
ancient love of the Germans for self-government. 

Now, by a gradual usurpation of power, chiefly by deeds of 
treachery in the hour of common danger, the provincial governors 
gradually got the upper hand of the central authority, and at last 
set up particular dynasties. ‘Under these circumstances ”’—+to 
quote the words of the historian Wirth—“ the towns instinctively 
felt that civic freedom was in imminent danger, and they had resort 
therefore to the only means of salvation left to them—a general 
League of Cities.” The towns first allied in this way were Mayence, 
Worms, Spire, and Frankfort. Soon the league spread to Cologne 
and Aachen, in the north; to Colmar, Basle, and Zurich, in the 
south. Basle and Zurich, as well as the other territory now called 
Switzerland, were then still part of the German kingdom. The 
league assumed the name of Lidgenossen—that is, “men banded 
together by an oath” for the overthrow of despotism. They kept 
a good civic establishment of foot-warriors, horse, and a pretty array 
of war-vessels on the Rhine and the Moselle. In those days the 
sturdy burghers were trained to the use of arms; their guilds were 
arranged on a plan of military defence ; their towns were built with 
a strategic design. Trade interests were, no doubt, a great point 
with them; but they also aimed at the enfranchisement of the 
peasantry from aristocratic thraldom, as well as at religious tolera- 
tion—at least, in many notable cases; and they seemed destined to 
save national union on the basis of freedom. Soon the moment 
drew near for a great struggle of the united Hidgeiossen, now in- 
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cluding another league of cities which had grown up on the repub- 
lican principle, viz., the Hansa, which extended along the shores 
of the German Occan and the Baltic. 

Unfortunately, whilst the Zidgenossen of Upper Alemannia were 
triumphant in the battles of Morgarten, Sempach, and Niifels, the 
fortune of war decided against the other members of that league. 
It was a nobleman, acting as a traitor for a bribe of 1,000 florins, 
who brought about the loss of the decisive battle of Déffingen.' 
“Had the citizens,” says Wirth, “obtained the victory also there, 
the Swiss constitution of to-day would have been spread over all 
Southern Germany, and, later, it would equally have been extended 
over all our lower countries through the action of the Hansa. As it 
was, civic liberty was destroyed, the last obstacle to unlimited 
princely sovereignty removed, and, together with freedom, union 
vanished. . . . . Germany now entered upon the road of becoming 
a medley of monarchies claiming separate existence. ..... The 
genius of the Fatherland covered its face in sorrow when the corpse 
of Konrad Besserer (the heroic burgomaster of Ulm) was enshrouded 
in the banner of freedom.” 

So this republican movement succeeded only in what now is 
Switzerland. Separation from Germany the Swiss did at first not 
intend ; they remained truc to the national bond as long as possible. 
Their final withdrawal was only settled in 1648, after Germany had 
been deeply rent by the Thirty Years’ War. Among them only, the 
Eidgenossen name was preserved ; to this day, the Helvetic Republic 
calls itself the Schweizerische Eidgenossenschaft. 

It is necessary to remember this early democratic revolution, in 
order to understand the elements that subsequently worked in the 
second great revolutionary epoch of Germany, which is known 
as the time of the Reformation and the War of the Peasants. 
A great many learned men, vast numbers of the middle class, the 
mass of the peasantry, many priests, and even the better section of 
the aristocracy were in this latter movement. There was to be, as 
the expression went, a “ Reformation in the head and the limbs” of 
the Empire—religious and political. A national Church was to be 
established. Landed property, held in mortmain to an incredible 
extent by the Catholic priesthood, was to be reconverted into free- 
hold. The fetters were to be struck from an enslaved agricultural 
class. The representation of the people was to be made a truth. 

Hutten, the mail-clad man of letters, was, among the upper 
classes, the type of a combined reformer of Church and State. His 
friend Sickingen had the stuff in him for a Lord Protector of Ger- 
many. Some of the leaders of the peasantry, who had formerly 
occupied higher stations in life—such as Hipler and Florian Geyer— 
were democratic statesmen of considerable ability. The central 





(1) I may call it the “ Battle of Hastings ” of me liwvil German Democriey. 
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figure was Martin Luther, the ex-monk, he who had made the first 
powerful assault against the edifice of Papal infallibility. Now, 
personally, with all his stormy energy, and with all the prejudices 
that clove to him from his monkish cducation, Luther was of a 
kindly disposition; well-meaning for the people’s welfare; no 
flatterer of princes ; honest and outspoken ; of a genial, open-hearted 
temper. Ile clearly saw and denounced the oppression with which 
the nation was weighed down. Many will, perhaps, be shocked to 
learn that Luther said “ princes had mostly been the greatest block- 
heads and the wickedest rascals.” He called them “ God’s gaolers 
and hangmen.” He said they have “hearts of stone and heads of 
brass;”” and he advised them to “go to ——” the place which 
usually remains unnamed. As regards Germany in particular, he 
had a clear political perception in this sense that, so early as 1522 


<n, 
he predicted “a great revolt in German lands”—eine grosse Em- 
porung in deutschen Landen. He said the people were taking the 
Gospel in a carnal way; hence the uprising would follow. 

Luther, joined to the political reformers, would have given a 
grand impress to our national history. His power of speech, which 
wells up from his lightest talk, such as it has been preserved in the 
Tischreden ; his combative energy; and his force of persuasion, were 
extraordinary. Ilis strength would have kicked the beam had he 
placed it in the people’s scale. But when the contest, at once politi- 
‘al, social, and religious, grew hottest, he went over to the side of 
the governing classes; that is to say, he became the adversary of 
the two first-mentioned parts of the Reformation programme. Ile 
stood aghast at the loudness and many-tongued confusion of the 
popular claims. He had the Church cause before all in view, and he 
began to put his hope in some prince who would carry it through. 
All other improvements he wished to be set aside. His mind became 
darkened with a strange melancholy, in which we scarcely recognise 
any longer him who said :— 

; ‘¢ Wer nicht liebt Weib, Wein und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 

He now wrote :—“ Christians must be tortured! . . . They must 
suffer wrong; suffer, suffer! They must bear the cross, the cross ! 
That is a Christian’s right; he has no other!’ He even declared 
himself in favour of the continuance of serfdom. He said there must 
be serfs because Abraham had had serfs! Such doctrines jarred on 
the people’s ear; and the great champion of the Reformation was 
sometimes called a “ lacquey of monarchs ”’—wrongly so, for of the 
jacquey’s spiri: there was nothing in that unbending man. 

The political and social insurrection, the coming of which Luther 
had predicted, was not, as the word Bauernkricg seems to indicate, 
a mere servile revolt, but an attempt at radically changing the 
German constitution. In it we discern the echo of the previous 
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Eidgenossen struggles. The first demands of the peasants were very 
moderate, as their “Twelve Articles” show. Luther himself partly 
recognised this in an elaborate opinion we have from his pen. The 
peasants asked for a Reformation of the Church, a diminution in the 
amount of the tithes, the abolition of serfdom, of the oppressive 
game-laws, and so forth. But soon they aimed higher. In some of 
the secret associations, the Bundschuh and the Arme Konrad, that 
preceded the rising, the parole by which the members knew cach 
other had been this. One asked—‘ What d’ye think i’the main ?” 
The other had to answer—* Priests, nobles, and princes are the 
people’s bane!” Two great currents may be distinguished in 
this remarkable insurrection—one mainly directed towards the 
suppression of intolerable feudal customs; the other towards the 
foundation of a democratic commonwealth. The proof of this we 
have in the papers of the “ Committee for the Elaboration of a Con- 
stitution,” which the insurgents had established at Heilbronn. When 
a popular movement is vanquished, a heap of calumny is often the 
only monument which the victors roll over the grave of the 
defeated. It is the merit of the historian Zimmermann to have first, 
from the original documents, retraced the true character of that 
rising. 

As the peasantry rose, they were joined by a number of towns, of 
noblemen, even by several princes, who either willingly entered the 
league, or were forced into it. The main fault of the movement 
was its want of a central direction. The absence of good military 
leaders made itself also felt. Gétz von Berlichingen, the Suabian 
knight, whom the insurgents pressed into their service, had not his 
heart in the affair, and played them false. The aid which the 
peasantry received from the town side was generally neutralised 
through the firm hold which the high patrician families had re- 
acquired within city walls. Yet more than a thousand feudal 
“‘robbers’ nests’”’—for such they actually were, according to con- 
temporary testimony—were destroyed during that vast popular 
upheaving; many of them were never rebuilt. Still, after many 
sanguinary contests, the Peasant Revolution fell as, a century before, 
the Republican rising of the towns had been overthrown. Re- 
actionary orgies marked the downfall of the popular cause. Germany 
was covered with scaffolds and gibbets. Freedom, murdered, wafted 
its dying notes over the land, calling for vengeance with a ghastly 
moan. 

All this political and social turmoil happened in Luther’s time, in 
the very midst of the religious Reformation movement; and the 
leaders who headed the masses had mostly taken their cue from what 
they called the proper reading of the Gospel. It was a vision of 
Puritan and Independent sentiment which fired them to political 
deeds. Luther at first carried on his great agitation, as it were, in 
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lines running close up to the political movement ; but when a certain 
point was reached, a divergence occurred. After the overthrow of 
the rising of 1529, the Reformation became exclusively a clerical 
one. It was political only in this sense, that the various princes 
who went over to it endeavoured, under the cloak of religion, to 
found their separate sovereignties. Instead of acknowledging the 
Pope or the Kaiser as the head source of power, they gladly accepted 
Luther’s doctrine, that all government was by right divine; it meant 
for them that they were not responsible to anybody. This was a 
doctrine which, in the peculiar position of Germany, became 
destructive of national cohesion. Yet the majority of the nation, 
filled with deep hatred of priestly corruption, remained faithful to 
the Reformation even in this restricted form, though it now carried 
with it the seeds of political dissolution. 

In such an age, the Imperial interest, if properly managed, had a 
great chance. Charles V. might have done as Henry VIII. of 
England did. He might thereby have stopped the process of national 
disintegration. But that brooding monarch, of only half-German 
descent, who could not even properly converse in our language, and 
whose mind was cast in the narrow mould of bigotry, missed one of 
the greatest historical opportunities. When he first saw Luther’s 
burly figure, and heard his more powerful than soft accents, he 
exclaimed—‘“ That man won’t convert me!” That was wittily meant ; 
foolishly said and done. It entailed upon Germany a struggle which 
lasted—not, as is often stated, a generation—but fully a century ; 
for that which is called the Thirty Years’ War was only the acme of 
Germany’s martyrdom. 

When that cruel war was over, all golden dreams of a freer future 
had vanished. <A dark chasm had opened; a sudden break had 
occurred in our history. The very character of our people seemed 
to be changed. It was once so stalwart, and yet so merry; so full of 
deep thought, and yet so lissom; so firm, and yet so warm-hearted. 
Witness our old songs, in which manliness and tender feeling 
are charmingly blended. Now it was all different. A brutal 
lansquenet spirit had taken hold of one class. Others went down on 
their knees, despairing of this vale of sorrow, and casting away 
every thought of a nation’s right, of human welfare and freedom. 
Others rushed into servitude with a courtier-like agility which they 
had learnt from subtle southern diplomatists. Even our language, 
with its combined strength and aptitude for musical development, 
had to give way, in literature, before Latin and French. It sank 
down for a time to the level of a rude brogue. Piteous were the 
wails of the few patriotic voices that made themselves heard after 
this terrible convulsion had shaken Germany to her centre. 

In this fashion we achieved the Reformation. In her unspeakable 
misery only one consolation was left to Germany. She had opened 
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her veins to quench the thirst of Europe for intellectual freedom : 
she was the Martyr of Free Thought. Her crown of thorns thus 
blossomed into a crown of glory. The time has come for the nation 
publicly to honour the memory of those who have striven to free it 
from its shackles. Thus Luther is remembered, and with him other 
bold champions of the Reformation cause. But in doing so, the 
true historical character of that movement ought to be steadily kept 
in view, lest that which turned out, so far, a successful part, might 
be mistaken for the vaster goal at which the nation then aimed, 
when trying to recast its whole constitution—religious, political, 
and social. Kart. Brinn. 








HENDECASYLLABLES FROM CATULLUS. 


I. 


Wuo shall take thee, the new, the dainty volume, 
Cleaned so glossily, fresh with ashy pumice ? 


You, Cornelius: you alone did hold them 
Something worthy, my petty witty nothings, 


Whilst you venture, alone of all Italians, 
Time’s vast chronicle in three books to circle, 
Jove! how arduous, how divinely learned ! 


Therefore welcome it, yours the little outcast, 
This slight volume. O yet, supreme awarder, 
Virgin, save it in ages on for ever. 


IX. 


Dear Veranius, you of all my comrades 
Worth alone to me many goodly thousands, 
Speak they truly that you your hearth revisit, 
Brothers duteous, homely mother aged ? 


Yes, believe them. O happy news, Catullus! 


T shall see him again alive, shall hear him 
Tribes Iberian, uses, haunts rehearsing, 
As his wont is; on him my neck reclining 


Kiss his holiday face, his eyes delightful. 


Now, all men that have any mirth about ye, 
Know ye merrier any, any blither ? 
Rosinson Ets. 
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*« Si c’est impossible cela se fera ; 
Si ce n’est que difficile c’est déja fait.” 


Untit within the last two years the maritime canal which is in the 
course of construction across the Isthmus of Suez has failed to attract 
much attention in England. Indeed, it may be said that, up to the 
present time, it has scarcely secured for itself the interest which we, 
as a commercial nation peculiarly concerned in anything calculated 
to facilitate our communication with the East, ought to take in this 
scheme. 

Of late, however, owing to some interesting Reports made by men 
of science, who have cither been deputed by several Governments to 
examine the canal works, or who have of their own accord visited 
Egypt, in order to satisfy themselves as to what was really being 
done, much light has been thrown on the subject, and much scepticism 
removed. ‘Travellers also, passing through Egypt, have found their 
interest awakened by what Soe: heard on all sides of the great work 
there in progress, and many of these have been induced to devote 
some time and attention to visiting the canal between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. 

If we cast our eyes over a map of Africa, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the peculiar form which it presents. The narrow strip 
of land connecting the north-east corner of this vast continent with 
Arabia, and thus with Palestine and Europe, is scarcely apparent, 
and we can almost fancy we see a large island separated from the 
rest of the globe. Nevertheless, a narrow, low-lying, swampy, and, 
in some parts, sandy tongue of land is there, which, as an isthmus, 
has up to the present time formed a serious obstacle to navigable 
communication between Europe and the Kast. There can be little 
doubt that, at some remote age, the waters of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea met where this isthmus now exists. The configuration of 
the surrounding country, and other clearly-defined indications, have 
placed this almost beyond doubt. There seems only one circumstance 
which prevents this from being positively asserted. It is that the 
marine fauna of the two seas, found a considerable distance inland 
on the isthmus, do neither resemble each other, nor have they as yet 
been found together. But this is not a convincing proof, because, 
from the configuration of that part of the isthmus, it appears probable 
that there was a time when one of the main branches of the Nile 
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swept over the depression which is now called E/ Ouacdy (the valley), 
and thence passing into Lake Timsah,' divided its volume of waters 
into two branches—the one taking a northerly direction to the Medi- 
terranean, the other finding its way through the Bitter Lakes into 
the Red Sea near Suez. This fresh water, so distributed, would have 
formed a sufficient barricr to maintain a distinct line of separation 
between the fauna of the two seas. Amongst many others who 
have given their attention to the investigation of this interesting 
subject, M. Le Pére, when making his survey for a line of canal, by 
order of General Bonaparte, gave, as one reason why he was led to 
the conclusion that in former times the two seas were united, that 
none of the ancient monuments of the Thebaid furnish any indica- 
tion of the existence of the camel in that country, while so many 
animals, of less importance for domestic purposes, are found depicted 
in all the hieroglyphics. From this fact he came to the conclusion 
that the first introduction of the camel from Asia took place after 
the formation of an isthmus, which, according to tradition, would 
have been prior to the nineteenth century before the Christian era— 
a date even more remote than that of the immigration of the Jews 
into Egypt, that is, about 1785 B.c. 

Although, in past times, the waters of these two seas doubtless 
mingled, it can hardly, during historic times, have been by means of 
more than a series of salt-water lagoons. These, with their shallow 
waters and surrounding marshes, may have presented grave obstacles 
to navigation. Otherwise, the enterprising Egyptians of those days 
would not have had recourse to establishing navigable communi- 
cation in another direction between these two seas. 

During the dynasty of the Pharaohs,’ and probably even anterior 
to that date, when navigation was confined to relatively narrow limits, 
and the different quarters of the globe were little known, the 
enlightened rulers ot Egypt seem to have recognised the importance 
of opening up a navigable highway between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. The original line had in view as its primary, if not 
sole object, to open an easy communication between Egypt and Arabia. 
But now the pressing and universal want is to overcome the barrier 
between Europe and Eastern nations. The idea at that remote period 
was not to undertake the herculean task of excavating a canal directly 
from sea to sea, but to take advantage of the Nile as far as its course 
favoured the ¢trajet across the Isthmus of Suez; and from the point 


(1) Called Timsah, crocodile, from the numbers that in ancient times tenanted the lake. 

(2) From the descendants of Amasis and Sesostris sprang the race of the Pharaohs, 
who ruled over Egypt for twelve centuries, until Cambyses, King of Persia, conquered 
the country in 525 n.c. It was during this prolonged rule of so many centuries that 
most of the gigantic works which now excite our wonder were constructed, such as the 
pyramids, the immense grottoes in the Thebaid, the temples, the lake Morris, and the vast 
canals which served for internal trade and for irrigation. 
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where this river became no longer available, to establish a channel 
supplied with water from the river, and leading directly to the Red 
Sea, into which it was intended that it should debouch near the 
present site of Suez. When subsequently this canal was completed, 
it opened a communication with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, the 
waters of which flowed towards Lake Timsah, which they sometimes 
reached. It was made in four sections: the first, of 134 miles, from 
Suez to the Bitter Lakes; second, 27 miles, through these lakes; 
third, 40 miles, from the Bitter Lakes to El Ouady (of Tomat) ; 
fourth, 12 miles, from El Ouady to Bubastis, then one of the main 
branches of the Nile; giving a total length of 924 miles. 

There would seem to be many doubts as to who commenced this 
work. The researches of Champollion ascribe the formation of the 
first canal, from the Nile to the Red Sea, to Rameses II., or to Sesostris, 
about 1300 8.c. To the latter Egypt is doubtless indebted for most 
of the large irrigational canals, which he employed his prisoners of 
war in constructing. Subsequent historical records agree, however, 
in stating that Necho, son of Psammetichus, whom he succeeded on 
the throne of Egypt 617 3.c., resolved to undertake the formation of 
a canal which was destined to connect the Nile with the Red Sea. 
According to Herodotus, he desisted, on being warned by an oracle 
that he was constructing it only for the use of barbarian invaders ; 
but this was not till after 120,000 Egyptians had perished at the 
work. Thus, it would seem, that this early undertaking met with 
as much opposition in those days as in our time has befallen the 
scheme originated by M. Ferdinand de Lesseps. The oracles of 
that period predicted inundations, famine, and disaster. Notwith- 
standing all these sinister forebodings, the canal was carried out in 
a subsequent reign, and was much frequented by trading craft. 
Under the Ptolemies this channel was improved and maintained, and 
subsequently the Romans also were at great pains to keep it in good 
order. Herodotus says that it was a channel of communication much 
in use when he was in Egypt. This must have been about 450 .c. 
According to this historian, the canal was of sufficient width to admit 
of two triremes abreast, and the navigation from sea to sea occupied 
about four days. Pliny calculated the width to be about one hundred 
feet, and Strabo estimated it at one hundred cubits, or one hundred 
and fifty feet. Nor does it follow that either were incorrect, because 
the breadth may have varied with the nature of the ground through 
which the channel passed ; and, in fact, the present vestiges of this 
ancient canal show that it did vary from one hundred to two hundred 
feet. After her defeat at Actium, Cleopatra endeavoured to save the 
remnant of her fleet by passing it through this canal into the Red 
Sea; she failed, however, in accomplishing this, owing to the waters 
of the Nile being so low at that season. The Persians, the Greeks, 
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and the Romans, all gave their attention to this subject. But at the 
time of the Arab invasion, a.p. 639, it can no longer have existed ; 
because Amroo, the lieutenant of Omar, proposed to make a canal 
leading direct from Suez to the Gulf of Pelusium. He intended to 
supply this channel with water by restoring the canal of the Pharaohs. 
Omar, however, dreading that it might open up a path to Arabia for 
the vessels of Christians, opposed the project. The fanaticism of the 
Caliphs had then closed Egypt to European trade. Consequently, 
this communication had at that period no other object than the com- 
merce between Egypt and Arabia, and it was rendered subordinate to 
the state of political feeling between those two countries. Subse- 
quently, however, in a.p. 649, Omar was induced to allow the canal 
of the Pharaohs to be restored, in order to supply Arabia with pro- 
visions; and it remained in a navigable condition till 767, when it 
was filled up by the Caliph El Mussour Abool Khadur, for the purpose 
of starving the population of Mecca and Medina. 

Since those times, many men of genius and comprehensive views 
have directed their attention to this subject, which year by year 
becomes of greater importance in proportion to the extension of 
European commerce in the Eastern seas. When, in 1798, the Directory 
sent General Bonaparte to Egypt,’ his practical mind and far-seeing 
genius were not long before they convinced him of the vast import- 
ance of a perfect system of water communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. He had himself been the first to 
discover, near Suez, the traces of the ancient canal of the Pharaohs 
and Ptolemies.” Upon this, he at once appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the subject of excavating a canal across the isthmus. 
M. Le Pére was one of the members of this Commissiou. He 


(1) Napoleon Bonaparte always seems to have recognised the East as a great field 
for his ambition, and this must have been in his mind when he said, “Les grands 
noms ne se font qu’en l’Orient.”’ He was peculiarly alive to the strategical advantages 
of the position of Egypt, and longed to possess himself of that country. His stay there 
was short, but the “Sultan Kebir”’ (the Great Sultan) will long be remembered in the 
traditions of the land. Clot Bey, in his work on Egypt, gives the following anecdote 
relating to the ‘“‘ Great Sultan.” ‘‘ When in Suez, in 1834, I found myself in the house 
in which Napoleon had passed a night. Nothing was changed, not even the couch on 
which he had rested. My host was the same who had received and welcomed Napoleon. 
This venerable man scemed to grow young again when relating what he had seen and 
what he had learnt of the French Sultan. ‘ A Bonaparte,’ said he, ‘was no enemy to 
the Mussulman, for had it been so, he might, with the point of his lance, have over- 
thrown all our mosques. He did not do it. May his name ever be great amongst men!’ 
He concluded by saying, ‘ They tell us that at the moment when his spirit left him, on 
a lone rock in the midst of the ocean, where twelve Christian kings had succeeded, after 
giving him a narcotic potion, in imprisoning him, the warriors who surrounded his 
death-bed saw his soul hovering on the point of his lance. May he rest in peace!’ ”’ 

(2) In places, the remains of the embankment of this canal are from 12 to 20 feet in 
height, and this circumstance proves, perhaps more conclusively than any other argu- 
ment, that the drifting sands of the desert are not so destructive and overwhelming as 
has been supposed. 
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was directed to give his attention toa line of canal, involving the 
restoration of the ancient channel that formerly entered the Red 
Sea near Suez. Such was the disturbed condition of the country at 
the time, that his survey was made under the greatest disadvantages, 
and at long intervals. The party of engineers under M. le 
Pére had to be provided with an escort, which was frequently with- 
drawn for the more pressing requirements of military service; and 
thus his operations were constantly interrupted, by himself and his 
companions in the survey having, for their own safety, to return 
with the escort. It can easily be conceived that, under such circum- 
stances, the result arrived at was erroneous. He stated the level of 
the Red Sea to be more than 30 feet higher than that of the Mediter- 
ranean. His proposal, therefore, was that this difficulty as to levels 
should be overcome by a canal with a series of locks; and so convinced 
was he that his supposition as to the higher level of the Red Sea 
was correct, that he thus wrote: —‘It is, therefore, certain, after 
a careful study of the surveys we have made, that the Delta is liable 
to be inundated by the waters of the Red Sea, and that the fears 
entertained by the ancient Egyptians of submersion in case a canal 
were made, were well founded, in past times, when the Delta, and 
the bed of the Nile itself, were undoubtedly at a lower elevation.” 
The difficulties that would be entailed in forming a canal, by this 
supposed difference in the level of the two seas, did not, however, 
cause General Bonaparte to abandon the idea of carrying out the 
scheme. But, before the Commission had time to submit their Report 
as to the manner in which they considered the canal could be made, 
the French General was called away to fill the highest position in 
France; and while thus absorbed in ruling his subjects, and com- 
manding his armies, his attention would seem to have been diverted 
from this project. Previous to his departure from Egypt, his last 
words to Monsieur Le Pére were,—“ Eh bien, la chose est grande! 
publiez un mémoire, et forcez le Gouvernement Turque a trouver, 
dans l’exécution de ce projet, et son intérét, et sa gloire.” 

For many years subsequent, although the subject was never 
altogether laid aside, the enterprise essential to carrying out so vast 
a scheme was not forthcoming. Several projects, emanating for the 
most part from French engineers, were brought forward and discussed, 
but were allowed to rest without any practical result. One scheme 
suggested by M. Talbot was, that a large navigable canal should 
be made between Suez and Cairo; that at Cairo the Nile should 
be crossed by an aqueduct, and thence continued on to the Mediter- 
ranean at Alexandria. 

It was not until 1846, after a double survey had been taken 
by the eminent French engincer, M. Bourdaloue, from Suez to 
Tineh, and from Tineh to Suez, that the difference of the level of the 
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two seas was finally ascertained to be so insignificant that it became 
evident that the current in any canal which might be formed to join 
them would be so slight as to render unnecessary the facing of 
the embankments, except in certain portions near the Red Sea 
embouchure. 

Several years prior to this accurate survey, M. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, who would seem to have had his attention first drawn to 
this subject by reading Monsieur le Pére’s Report, began to devote 
his energies to the organisation of a scheme for the purpose of form- 
ing a canal leading directly from the Mediterranean into the Red 
Sea. In addition to his possessing great talent and perseverance 
of no ordinary character, he brought to bear another most useful 
element, which is best definedin his own words, “ J’ai pour principe 
de commencer par avoir de la confiance.”” In fact, he had from the 
first a settled conviction of the practicability of the undertaking. 
This feeling, with which he inspired the minds of all those who have 
so ably seconded him in his task,—and it has been an exceptionally 
arduous one,—has materially tended to the results that have already 
been attained towards the early completion of this enterprise. Then, 
again, his friendly connection with the viceregal family gave him 
peculiar advantages of access to the Government, such indeed as 
perhaps, at that time, no other foreigner possessed. His father was 
attached to the consulate of France in Egypt at the time when this 
selection, or, to speak more correctly, when the recognition by the 
Porte of Mahamed-Ali as Pacha—a position which he had arrived at 
by his own talents, aided by the influence of the Albanian Sheiks 
—remained unsettled. It was said that the father of M. de Lesseps 
was consulted on the occasion, and that in confirming Mahamed-Ali 
in the viceroyalty, the Porte was, in a measure, guided by his 
counsel. Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the closest 
relations of friendship then sprang up, and were subsequently main- 
tained, on the part of Mahamed-Ali and his successors with that 
family,—M. Ferdinand de Lesseps having been Said Pacha’s most 
intimate friend before his succession tothe viceroyalty. This friend- 
ship he retained till the death of Said Pacha, in 1863. It was in 
1854 that M. de Lesseps first suggested to the pacha the execution 
of his scheme, and having ascertained that he was certain of finding 
in his highness a staunch supporter, he obtained a preliminary con- 
cession, authorising him to form a Company for the purpose of 
excavating a canal between the two seas. Accordingly, he resolved 
at once to organise his Company and commence operations. He 
visited England with this view, and found many capitalists and 
leading men in the commercial world willing enough to countenance 
his project. But, on the other hand, the British Government, 
under Lord Palmerston, considered that there were political grounds 
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for thwarting the enterprise. Moreover, strange as it may seem to 
us at the present time, the Company formed by M. de Lesseps was, 
during some years, far from receiving cordial encouragement at the 
hands even of the French Government. It may have been that the 
Emperor was unwilling to give his support to a scheme, the political 
bearings of which might prove to be complicated, and to which the 
English Government, with which he was averse at that time to 
have any misunderstanding, had shown itself so decidedly opposed. 
The reasons why the British Government was hostile to the scheme 
may be easily understood. The existence of French influence in a 
country in which we are peculiarly interested, owing to its position 
as regards our readiest line of communication with our Indian empire ; 
the embarrassing fact that our precarious tenure of that line through 
foreign territory becomes enhanced by every extension of that 
influence ; and the advantage that the commercial ports of France, 
especially those on the Mediterranean, would gain over those of 
England by having a direct route opened up to them,—were circum- 
stances calculated to alarm a British statesman. These reasons, 
without mentioning others, would sufficiently account for Lord 
Palmerston, always peculiarly tenacious of the interests of his 
country, having endeavoured to delay, if not entirely defeat, this 
undertaking. Despite of all opposition, M. de Lesseps persevered 
with a determination nothing could overcome. It is well known 
that, in a certain measure, the Viceroy of Egypt acknowledges the 
suzerainty of the Porte ; consequently, the sanction of the latter ‘s 
necessary before any treaty, concession, or any other important act 
can be looked upon as finally ratified by the Viceroy. As soon as 
our Government saw that the opposition with which they had met 
the project of M. de Lesseps at its outset had not resulted, as had 
been hoped, in smothering the unwelcome child in its cradle, all its 
influence was brought to bear on the Porte, through the British 
Minister at Constantinople. It will be seen hereafter how serious a 
matter, this opposition became. 

M. de Lesseps having carefully studied his project, and finding, 
after a most accurate survey, and after soundings taken in both 
seas, and testing the currents, levels, and making borings along 
the intended line of canal, that no insurmountable obstacles were 
presented by nature, he projected his Company in the year 1854. 
An entirely new survey by the Viceroy’s engineers, Linant-Bey 
and Mogul-Bey, was made and completed in the autumn of 1855. 
This survey was submitted to an International Commission, nomi- 
nated by the leading powers of Europe. It first met in Paris, 
-where it was decided that five of the members should visit Egypt, 
and there examine the whole question in detail. The Report, in 
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which they confirmed the feasibility/of the undertaking, was drawn 
up and completed towards the end of the year. In this year, also, 
M. de Lesseps obtained a second concession, notwithstanding that 
the Sultan had declined to confirm the previous one which had been 
submitted to him by the Viceroy; and the Company was finally 
organized nearly on the same basis on which it at present stands. 

Mutual agreements were entered into, and concessions were 
obtained by the Company, from the Egyptian Government, pending 
sanction by the Porte. Without going into the varions concessions 
and agreements subsequently made, it will be as well in this place 
to briefly note the principal stipulations then agreed upon by the 
Egyptian Government on the one side, and M. de Lesseps, on the 
part of the Company, on the other. The following were the most 
important clauses :— 


*‘Clause I. M. F. de Lesseps to form a Company called ‘La Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal de Suez,’ and of which he is to be appointed the Director, 
for the purpose of making a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, and the formation 
of a port at each end of the said canal. 

‘*TI. The Managing Director always to be appointed by the Egyptian 
Government, and chosen, if possible, from amongst the largest shareholders. 

*‘TII. The concession to last ninety-nine years from the opening of the 
canal to navigation. 

‘‘TV. The works to be all at the Company’s expense, and to whom all 
requisite lands for construction and maintenance, not belonging to private 
individuals, shall be conceded. If the Egyptian Government deem it advisable 
to erect fortifications, the Company shall not be liable for the expense of con- 
struction. 

*“V. The Government shall receive 15 per cent. annually of the earnings of 
the Company, and this without reference to interest or dividend derived from 
any shares they may hold, or hereafter take, in the Company. The remainder 
of the net profits to be thus divided—75 per cent. for the general shareholders, 
and 10 per cent. for the original founders of the Company. 

‘VI. The tariff for ships passing through the canal (and agreed on mutually 
by the Egyptian Government and the Company) to be always the same for ships 
of all nations. 

‘*VIT. Should the Company deem it advisable to join the Nile and tho 
maritime canal by a navigable channel, the land now uncultivated may be 
irrigated and cultivated at their expense and charge. The Company to have 
these lands free of any charge for ten years, dating from the opening of the 
maritime canal. During the remaining eighty-nine years they will pay one- 
tenth of the usual land tax; after which, the whole of the usual tax on irrigated 
lands in Egypt. 

‘“ VIII. A plan to be made of all lands ceded to the Company. 

‘*TX. The Company to be allowed to quarry stone on Government lands free 
of charge. Also to be permitted to import any iaatériel, machinery, and supplies 
for the workmen free of custom-duty. 

‘«X. At the expiry of the concession the Egyptian Government will be sub- 
stituted in lieu of the Company, and will enter into full possession of all the 
property and rights appertaining to the canal between the two seas. A due 
valuation to be made for matériel, &c., &c.”’ 


These are the principal clauses of this first concession, and they 
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formed the basis of nearly all subsequent important arrangements, 
excepting a clause regarding the employment of the Egyptian fe//ahs 
(agricultural labourers) on the canal works. This concession bears 
the later date of January, 1856, and provides that “in all cases 
four-fifths at least of the workmen shall be Egyptians.” This 
implied that the Egyptian Government was bound to find this 
proportion of labourers, amounting, at that time, to 20,000 fellahs. 
The agreement as to their hire was that the average rate should be 
two-thirds less than that given for work of a similar nature in Europe, 
whilst this rate of payment to the fe/lahs would exceed, by more 
than one-third, the average price they had hitherto received for 
labour in their own country. They were also to be provided with 
healthy habitations, with food, and with medical assistance. Whilst 
in hospital, they were to receive a daily allowance equal to half 
their pay when at work. This clause, which was of vast importance, 
with a view to economy in carrying on the works of the Company, 
was objected to by the Porte. As had been anticipated by those 
who opposed the project, everything was brought to a standstill. It 
was only after the loss of much time and money that the managers 
of the Company succeeded in attracting from France, Italy, Greeee, 
Wallachia, and Egypt itself, a sufficiency of labour to replace that 
which had been so unexpectedly withdrawn. 

The Sultan also refused to sanction another clause which related 
to lands granted on lease, or otherwise, to foreigners in Egypt, 
and which, in this case, had reference to the powers of the Company 
to sell or let, on favourable terms, any portion of their property. 
These two points, and several others, regarding which no definite settle- 
ment could then be arrived at, resulted in an almost total cessation of 
the canal works for a period of two years. Finally, the whole subject 
was submitted by the Viceroy to the arbitration of the Emperor 
Napoleon, who, in July, 1864, decided as follows :—First. That the 
concessions of November, 1854, and January, 1856, had the form of 
a contract, and were binding on both parties. Secondly. That, as 
by the withdrawal of fe//ah labour the cost of the works would be 
increased, the Viceroy should pay an indemnity of £1,520,000 on 
that account. Thirdly. That the Company should cede to the 
Viceroy all their fresh-water canals, reserving only the right of 
passage through them ; that the Viceroy should pay £400,000 repre- 
senting the cost of the construction of the canals, and £240,000 as 
compensation for the tolls which the Company thereby relinquished. 
Fourthly. That the Company should retain only such lands along 
the line of the maritime canal as might be necessary for the care and 
maintenance of the said canal. Fifthly. That the Company should 
cede to the Viceroy their title to all lands capable of cultivation by 
means of irrigation from the fresh-water canals, and for which the 
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Viceroy should pay £1,200,000."| Thus, the total sum awarded by 
the Emperor as indemnity to the Company amounted to £3,360,000. 

The compensation allowed for the withdrawal of the fel/ah-labour 
clause would at first appear sufficient to save the Company from loss 
in the substitution of more expensive labour than that on which they 
had been led to rely when the original estimates were made; but, 
in point of fact, it has not served to compensate them for the dif- 
ference in the price of labour. This will be better understood when 
we consider that, in excavating one cubic yard, the cost by fellah 
labour was about tenpence, while now the cost is more than three 
times that sum. It is also probable that, when the fe//ah agreement 
was in operation, the Viceroy found that it interfered somewhat 
seriously with those farming operations from which he derives a 
large revenue. This clause withdrew, for the short time it remained 
in force, some 40,000 labourers; for, although only one-half of that 
number were employed on the works, there were always 20,000 on 
their way to and from their homes. 

In Egypt all lands belonging to the Viceroy are farmed on this 
forced labour system, or corvée, as the French call it. Some 100,000 
Jellahs are drafted monthly from their villages for this, and for any 
other service on which the Viceroy may think proper to employ 
them. The police in the districts make levies in all the villages. 
The strong and robust peasants are taken. There remain only the 
old and feeble to attend, not only to their own crops, but also to those 
of the absent villagers. Men and cattle are marched off to work 
during one whole moon, either on the viceregal lands or on any 
other description of work. They may be seen of an evening anxiously 
watching the moon: it is their calendar. By her course these 
villagers know when they may again hope to see their deserted 
homes and their ill-tended crops. It is surprising to observe how 
industriously these men toil, notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
their position, and the little superintendence they require. From the 
remotest ages the agricultural classes have been thus employed in 
Egypt; and when we see before us this prodigious application of 
manual labour, we no longer experience much difficulty in compre- 
hending the means which enabled the rulers of that period to under- 
take the execution of those stupendous works, which, in the vastness 
of their construction, and the durability of their form during thou- 
sands of years, still excite the wonder of the archxologist and the 
traveller. 

The question regarding the powers of the Company to sell lands, 
or to be allowed to let them on favourable terms at either of the 
three ports, or in their vicinity, is one that vitally affects their 

(1) The area of this ceded land was about 150,000 acres, the indemnity thus giving a 
value of £8 an acre. 
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pecuniary interests. The lands originally granted have been, as we 
have seen, greatly reduced in extent, but the Company still retain 
25,000 acres, and although they have not yet been permitted to 
alienate any of this property, they are allowed to let such portions 
as may be applied for by steam navigation or trading companies, or 
by private individuals for commercial purposes ; but only as a tem- 
porary measure, pending the settlement of the question. The fol- 
lowing are the terms :—“ The lessee is entitled to hold such land 
as he may obtain from the Company for ten years, paying at the 
rate of three francs per métre.” At the expiration of this term, the 
lands, and any buildings thereon, revert to the Company. By this 
means the Company anticipate that they will recover the capital and 
interest expended on all lands reclaimed or improved by them. 
They also own properties at Damietta, at Cairo, and in Paris: all 
these properties are now worth much more than they originally cost. 
There can be no question as to the prospective value of the lands 
belonging to the Company. In all countries, even in Egypt itself, 
it is seen how the advent of commercial life and activity enhances 
the value of land; but, fettered as the Company now is with the 
inability to sell any portions of such property advantageously, they 
are debarred from benefiting from this source as they had antici- 
pated. This does not apply to the properties at Damietta and Cairo, 
as these were purchased, and not ceded. Much correspondence has 
passed between the Company and the Egyptian Government on this 
subject, and there is now a fair probability of a satisfactory settle 
ment of the question. The difficulty is the status of foreigners 
settled, or desiring to settle, in Egypt. By the treaty stipulations 
existing between Turkey and foreign powers, the subjects of the 
latter enjoy certain privileges with regard to taxes and consular juris- 
diction. The French consulate has the sole jurisdiction in cases 
where Frenchmen alone are concerned, also in cases arising between 
Frenchmen and other foreigners, where the latter are the plaintiffs. 
The same course is followed by the consuls of other nations in Egypt. 
But in cases arising between Egyptians and foreigners there exists 
at present no recognised jurisdiction from which they can feel certain 
of obtaining redress. Naturally, while such is the case, the Viceroy 
can hardly be expected, in the interests of his subjects, to encourage 
the settlement of foreigners in his country. It would not seem 
difficult, however, for such nations as are directly concerned to agree 
to some form of special tribunal, to deal with all questions arising 
between Egyptians and their subjects. The Viceroy is now negotiat- 
ing to have the conditions relating to foreigners definitely arranged. 
We have alluded to some of the obstacles that had to be overcome 
in the early days of the enterprise. But M. de Lesseps and his faith- 
ful band of engineers continued resolutely at their posts. At one 
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time they were ordered to leave the country, through pressure which 
had been brought to bear by the Porte on the Viceroy. At another 
time they found themselves deserted by their panic-stricken work- 
men, amongst whom cholera was raging. In the midst of all this 
opposition and difficulty they fought on manfully, with a determina- 
tion worthy of the great work they had undertaken, and which, 
hereafter, will render thy r names famous in the records of engineering 
enterprise. 

Let us now consider a few of the leading features of this under- 
taking. The direct line from Tineh, the ancient Pelusium (in 
31° 3 37”), to Suez (in 29° 58’ 37”) is only seventy miles, but the 
actual distance which the canal traverses from Port Said to where 
it finully debouches into the Red Sea, a little to the south-east of Suez, 
is one hundred miles. This additional length is amply compensated 
by the natural advantages ined in the adoption of the present line. 
To M. Lavallay is said to L ue the merit of having suggested this 
particular route, in which the assistance afforded by the beds of lakes 
Menzaleh, Ballah, Timsah, and the Bitter Lakes, forms an important 
feature, both in facilitating the work and economising the means of 
the Company. About sixty miles of the canal’s course lies through 
these lakes. In those of Menzaleh and Ballah it has been 
deemed necessary to form embankments on each side of the channel, 
but in the other lakes this precaution is not needed. 

The width of the maritime canal has been fixed at 328 feet in 
such portions where the adjacent land-level is low, and for the present 
it has been worked ‘out to a narrower width where the channel 
traverses certain elevations. The width at the base is 246 feet, and 
the depth of water will be 26 feet.’ 

The following gives the dimensions of the canal throughout its 
course. Moreover, at certain intervals in the narrower portions, the 
Company have decided on enlarging the dimensions, to facilitate the 
passage of vessels :— 


MILES, 
Lakes Menzaleh and Ballah, fullwidth . . ...... =. 38 
E1 Guisir cutting, reduced width of 190 feeb . . 1. 2... OO 
TARO SUB AGIEWIEUN 6 8c 3 tl tl eth el ht ew CG 
Scrapium cutting, reduced width . . . . . ee ew ew e eG 
Entrance to Bitter Lakes, full width 2 
Bitter Lakes, undetermined width 25 
Chalouf cutting, reduced width . 3 
Plain of Suez, full width . 12 

Full width. . . . 82) Total a 
Reduced width . . 18 eenelliincs 


(1) These dimensions, representing as they do only those of the canal itself, convey 
but little idea of the amount of excavation that had to be carried out in many places 
where the channel traverses elevated plateaux, which entailed cuttings of great depths 
before the water-level was attained. This will be seen by reference to the transverse 
section at the forty-fifth mile. 
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As the work has progressed, the experience gained by the engineers 
in observing the effects of the wash on the banks of the canal has 
resulted in considerable modification as to the slopes that were laid 
down in the original drawings. It has been ascertained that this wash 
is to be most guarded against at the water-line, and immediately below 
and above it, and that at a depth of about 12 feet the displacement of 
water causes but little wear to the banks; consequently, near the 
water-line the general slope has been made about 1 in 5, diminishing 
as it descends to 1 in 2. Again, in some portions, berms, or steps, 
have been retained, as shown in the transverse sections at the ninth 
and forty-fifth mile. These steps are eventually to be dredged, should 
it be found that they interfere with passing traffic. The level of the 
two seas being so slightly different, there will be no lock or impedi- 
ment of any kind from sea to sea. 

We propose now, with the aid of the map and longitudinal 
section, to give a description of the canal, and the present condition 
of the works, beginning at the Mediterranean port, and following it 
in its course to Suez on the Red Sea. 

When the position of a port in the Mediterranean, for the embou- 
chure of the maritime canal had to be selected, the difficulty was to 
find a spot along the shores of the Gulf of Pelusus, into which it had 
been decided that the canal should debouch, possessing some natural 
advantages that might prove of use in the construction of a harbour. 
The country extending for some distance inland, on this part of the 
coast, is remarkably flat. As the sea is approached, large lagoons are 
seen, formed by the inundations of the Tanitic and Pelusiac branches 
of the Nile, and beyond this, again, is a narrow strip of sand, scarcely 
rising above the level of the Mediterranean, indeed barely sufficing 
to indicate where the lakes end, and to what point the Mediterranean 
advances. Such are the characteristics of this seaboard; and on this 
bank of sand, for want of a more suitable locality, the site of the 
harbour had to be selected. It would be difficult to find any position 
combining more disadvantages for the purpose in view—for instance, 
the abserice of any soil affording a sufficiently firm foundation for the 
construction of docks, basins, and the situation of a town, with its 
factories, machine depdéts, and other dependent buildings, and the 
encroachment of silting sand, setting in an easterly direction from the 
Damietta branch of the Nile towards the head of the Gulf of Pelusus, 
therefore crossing at right angles the entrance to any port that 
might there be formed. These were the main difficulties with which 
science had to contend. Many persons at that time doubted the 
possibility of the permanency of any harbour that might be con- 
structed in such a situation. And when we observe the scale on which 


(1) We believe the Company have now determined on facing the embankments to 
the extent of the flow of the wash in some portions of the channel. , 
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Port Said now exists, no other portions of the vast engineering works 
along the line of the canal appear more strongly to exemplify the 
talent and indomitable zeal that have succeeded, in so effectual a 


manner, in surmounting those natural obstacles which here presented 
themselves. 
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The reason which finally led the Company’s engineers to select the 
position which Port Said now occupies was that the line of deep 
water was found to be less distant from the shore at that point—30 feet 
of water at 2,870 yards—than at any other in the vicinity of that part 
of the Gulf of Pelusus. 

The port has been formed by the construction of two long break- 
waters or moles: that on the western side juts out at right angles to 
the coast-line, and is already completed to its full length of 2,726 
yards; the eastern mole, which is also nearly finished to the pro- 
posed length of 1,962 yards, is situated about 1,500 yards to the east 
of the other—its direction converging to within 450 yards of the 
extremity of the longer one, thus enclosing a triangular area of 
about 550 acres. The proportions of these moles are 26 yards at the 
base, 6 yards on the summit, 12 yards in height, and the slope of the 
sides is 1 in 1. 

In a situation where stone could only be obtained at a great cost 
of money and labour from the quarries of Hyénes, on the shores 
of Lake Timsah, too much credit cannot be awarded to Messieurs 
Dussaud Fréres, the harbour contractors, for having, we may now say, 
accomplished this difficult, and, at the same time, most essential part 
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of the undertaking. These moles are formed of concrete blocks, for 
the manufacture of which the contractors have a very complete 
establishment at Port Said. The blocks, each weighing 22 tons, with 
a dimension of about 12 cubic yards, are composed of two-thirds sand, 
principally obtained from the harbour dredgings, and one-third 
hydraulic lime, imported from Theil, in France. These materials are 
mixed by machinery, a little salt water being added from time to 
time ; and, this process completed, the liquid mass is made to fall into 
trucks running on tram-rails. These are taken over the moulds, into 
which the concrete is dropped; in these it is allowed to remain for 
two months to consolidate, when the block becomes ready for 
immersion. These blocks become gradually harder after they have 
been submerged some time. <A hydraulic lift places the block on 
another truck, and an engine runs it down to the wharf. Here again 
a lift places it in a barge, where it rests on a platform with an incline 
of about 20 degrees. Each barge, carrying three of these blocks, is 
towed by a steam-tug to the mole. If it is required to place 
them where the foundation already appears above water, they are 
lodged in position by cranes; if, on the other hand, where the 
foundations are still below the water-line, they are launched into the 
sea from the barge. This latter operation, when dealing with such 
ponderous masses as these, is not so simple as might be supposed. 
The blocks are placed on skids of wood, resting on well-greased slides, 
and they are kept in position by a strong iron clamp, fastened by a 
lever. When the barge is over the spot where the blocks are to be 
deposited, the catches are knocked away, and the three huge masses 
of concrete, representing 66 tons in weight, and £50 in value, plunge 
simultaneously into the sea. As they are not fitted into one another 
below the water-line, a small quantity of sand silts through the 
interstices, but this is easily dredged ; and, as the drift sand gradually 
forms up on the outer sides of the moles, this amount decreases. 
On the 15th October, 1868, out of the original total of 327,000 
cubic yards of blocks required for the construction of these moles, 
310,936 ‘cubic yards had been placed in position. The depth 
of water is now 30 feet at the entrance to the port, and even- 
tually the whole of this area, and the various basins (except one 
reserved for the Company’s floating matériel, which only require 
19 feet of water) will have a uniform depth of 26 fect; in many 
portions this has already been attained. 

The port will be large and commodious, with well-constructed 
basins, quays, and wharves—indeed, all requisites for shipping 
accommodation on a large scale. Excepting on account of the 
low coast-line—and this applies equally to Alexandria—the port 
is not a difficult one for vessels to make. The moles by day, and 
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the lighthouse at night, are visible at a distance of eleven or twelve 
miles. The Company has just been authorised to undertake the 
construction of three lighthouses, one at Port Said (at the end of 
the western mole), one at Burlos, and one at Damietta. The sum of 
£54,000, which they are estimated to cost, will be paid by the 
Egyptian Government. It will probably also be found advisable 
to construct a lighthouse to the eastward of the port. Eight lines 
of steam companies have already established regular communication 
with this port. Of these, the most important are the Messageries 
Impériales, Mare Frassinet de Marseilles, Austrian Lloyd’s, and a 
Russian, an Italian, and an Egyptian company. In the ten months 
between June, 1867, and April, 1868, one thousand vessels entered 
the port, representing a total capacity of 232,072 tons, or an average 
of 635 tons a day. Of this total 89,500 tons were French, the 
remainder under sixteen different flags. Probably a considerable 
portion of this tonnage was in connection with the Company’s 
works, such as the importation of machinery, matériel, and pro- 
visions for the workmen. Moreover, this total was exceptionally 
increased by the use made of this line of transit, during the Abys- 
sinian war, for forwarding coal, corn, and forage. Twelve thousand 
tons of coals were floated into the Red Sea by this route for our 
transport service. There can, however, be no doubt that before long 
a very important trade will be carried on at this port; its position 
in the Mediterranean, as regards communication with the East, and 
the commodiousness of the harbour for all commercial purposes, are 
two of the principal advantages which it possesses. 

Only a few years ago the site on which Port Said now stands was 
a spot whereon dwelt a few Arabs, who gained their livelihood as 
fishermen. On this there now stands a thriving town, containing 
10,000 inhabitants." When the engineers of the Company com- 
menced operations on this narrow strip of sand, there was barely 
sufficient room to erect a few tents and sheds. At first, wooden 
houses, raised on piles, were constructed; and the dredgings from 
the harbour, and from the channel leading to the mouth of the canal, 
were employed for reclaiming and extending this sand-bank. The 
‘reclamation now represents an area of a thousand acres, part of which 
is taken up for the accommodation, required hereafter, for vessels 
passing through the canal, and a considerable portion is occupied by 
the Company for their depéts of machinery and numerous workshops. 
The town is regularly laid out in squares and streets ; many of the 


(1) The population drawn together along the line of canal was 10,500 in 1865, 
25,770 in 1866, and 34,251 in 1867. Of the latter number, 16,000 were Europeans, and 
18,000 indigenes. The, rate of mortality is remarkably low, standing as it did in 1868, 
at 1:41 for the European community, and 1°64 for the indigénes, 
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houses are of wood. There are also churches, mosques, hospitals, 
hotels—indeed, all the adjuncts of a thriving sea-port town. We 
already see at Port Said the Seurs de Charité, whose unassuming 
zeal and devotion to good and useful works are employed in minis- 
tering to the wants of the patients in the hospitals, and to the edu- 
cation of the children in this large French colony. In its early days 
the town had to be supplied with provisions, fuel, and even water, 
from Damietta, a distance of thirty-five miles; but at the present 
time Port Said, and all the stations on the line of the maritime canal 
north of Ismailia, obtain their fresh-water supply from the canal 
near that town. This is accomplished by means of a 50-horse power 
engine, which forces the water through two pipes to the northern 
extremity of the canal. 

When the works were commenced, one of the great difficulties 
was this want of water fit for drinking ; and this rendered the con- 
struction of the fresh-water canal to Ismailia of the greatest import- 
ance as a preliminary step to commencing on an extensive scale the 
works of the maritime canal. This part of the scheme the Egyp- 
tian Government had agreed, so early as 1856, to execute without 
delay : nevertheless, M. de Lesseps found that, if it was to be made 
within any reasonable period, the execution of it must devolve on the 
Company. Meanwhile the water required for the labourers had to 
be conveyed on camels and donkeys from the Nile, three thousand 
animals being thus employed. In consequence, they at once com- 
menced this work, and the Egyptian Government purchased it, when 
completed, from the Company for £400,000; at the same time binding 
itself by contract to maintain it in the following proportions—width, 
twenty-six feet, and depth four feet. In case they fail in this, the 
Company have the power of carrying out the requisite repairs or 
dredgings, and of charging the Egyptian Government with the cost. 
We shall again refer to this canal when we have arrived at Ismailia, 
the point where it has been brought from the Nile by a channel 
excavated at right angles to the maritime canal. 

It says much for the enterprising energy of M. Borel and 
Lavallay, the chief contractors for the whole of the canal portion of 
the works, that, labouring under great disadvantages at first, for sites 
for their workshops, building vards, and machine depéts, they have 
succeeded in inventing and bringing into general use, the most 
powerful dredging machinery ever known. To M. Lavallay is said 
to be due the credit of having invented the greater part of this 
machinery, which, by enabling the Company to substitute steam 
power, in so great a measure, for manual labour, has not only 
hastened the completion of the canal, but has at the same time tended 
to reduce the expenditure on the works. Had it not been for the 
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withdrawal of the fed/ah clause, on which the engineers had at first 
relied, it is probable that many of these useful machines would not 
have been invented. The principal machinery in use consists of 
large dredgers, with iron buckets fastened to an endless chain, 
revolving over two drums—one at the end of a long movable arm, 
to regulate the depth at which the scoops are to dredge, the other 
at the top of a strong iron framework which rests on the hull of the 
machine. These dredgers vary in size, according to the work for 
which they are required, and the ulterior disposal of the dredgings. 
Those more recently constructed are much larger and more powerful 
than those at first employed. The lesser ones are 15-horse power; 
there is also an intermediate size; and then follow the largest 
machines of 75-horse power, 110 feet in length, with 27 feet beam, 
and having their drums 48 feet above the water-line. The cost of 
these is £20,000 each. If the dredgings are required, as at Port 
Said, for reclaiming land, or for making concrete blocks, when raised 
from the water they are made to fall into large boxes, having a 
capacity of 4 cubic yards. Seven of these fit into a barge, which 
is moored under the spout of the dredge. When all are filled, the 
barge is floated under a steam crane, by which the boxes are lifted 
out and placed on trucks, running on tramways. On arriving at their 
destination, one end of these boxes opens on hinges, and the contents 
are thus readily deposited. The greater portion of the Port Said 
dredgings are, however, conveyed in large sea-going barges (twin 
screws, of 30-horse power) some four or five miles out to sea, and 
there dropped into deep water. These barges are 140 feet long, with 
a beam of 23 feet. The dredgings are discharged by means of twelve 
trap-doors, at the bottom of the barge, the opening and closing of 
these being regulated by chains. These barges are in use in the 
ports, and in some of the lakes; but a large proportion of the 
dredgings is discharged from the machines into either an apparatus 
which has been named the Jong couloir (long duct), or into the 
élévateur (elevating duct). 

These two machines have been successively introduced for facili- 
tating the disposal of the excavated soil. As soon as the present 
contractors undertook the work in 1865, up to which date com- 
paratively little had been accomplished, the magnitude of the enter- 
prise would seem at once to have determined them to avail themselves 
of the only mode by which it could have been successfully accomplished 
within the stated time, namely, by the application of mechanical 
power on a scale hitherto unknown in any single undertaking, but 
in this case, only proportionate to the results necessary to be obtained. 
One of the most important machines is the Jong couloir. These 
couloirs vary in length, the longest being about 75 yards. Their 
shape is that of a semi-ellipse, 5 feet wide and 2 feet deep. They 
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are supported by a tall iron framework, resting on the deck of a 
barge, 96 feet long by 28 feet beam, and drawing 6 feet of water. 
The slope of the duct is inclined according to circumstances. The 
dredgings, when dropped into the elevated end of the long duct, are 
assisted in their downward progress by a strong current of water, 
which is supplied by a rotatory pump, worked by a separate engine. 
In addition to this, when the dredgings are found to be of an 
excessively tenacious nature, Jalayeurs (scrapers or sweepers) are 
employed. This apparatus consists in an endless chain, which is 
made to pass along the centre of the couloir ; on this scrapers are 
fixed at intervals, fitting the shape of the couloir. The dredgings 
are acted on by these much in the same manner as the floats of a 
paddle act on water. With the assistance thus given, and the 
current of water, the Jong cou/oirs can deliver their és edgings almost 
on the horizontal line. This application of water-power lies proved 
a most useful adaptation to the general requirements for the disposal 
of the dredgings, and has amply compensated for the slight extra 
expenditure which it at first entailed. Besides facilitating the dis- 
charge of the dredgings from the lighters, when thus reduced to a 
semi-liquid condition, it also, in a great measure, prevents the soil 
from sticking in the joints of the trap-doors, which necessarily fit 
with great nicety. Another most useful result is that it causes the 
dredgings to spread themselves over a more extended surface, and in 
consequence it settles down firmly, and at a low angle. The longest 
couloirs are used with the largest class of dredging machine. The 
upper end is then about 12 yards, and the lower aun 6 yards, above 
the water-line: thus easily cles wing the low banks previously formed 
by the smaller dredgers, when excavating the channels in which these 
large machines are intended to work. The float, which supports the 
long couloir, is fastened by chains to the hull of the dredger. By this 
means the direction of discharge, as also its distance from the bank, 
can be readily altered. With the aid of a /ong couloir, a dredger can 
work in,the centre of the canal; and by one movement the dredgings 
are deposited at a considerable distance beyond the water-line, on 
cither side, as may be required. 

The shorter cou/oirs are placed on the dredging machine itself, and 
are balanced by a counterpoise on the opposite sides. In situations 
where the advanced stage of the works brings the dredgers too far 
below the summit level of the embankments to render the cow/oir any 
longer available, the é/évateur is introduced. This machine somewhat 
resembles in principle the one just described, but the inclination of 
the plane is in the opposite direction—that is to say, upwards, 
instead of downwards. This duct consists of an inclined plane, about 
52 yards long, and carrying two lines of tram rail. The incli- 
nation is 1 in 4, and it is supported in the middle by an iron 
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frame, which rests on a carriage, running on rails laid for the 
purpose, along the bank of the canal, at an elevation of 6 feet above 
the water-line. The lower end of the é/évateur reaches over the 
water, where it is again supported on a steam float. When this 
machine is at work, the lower extremity of the duct is 3 yards above 
the water; whereas the upper end is about 52 yards distant, with 
an elevation of 12 yards, thus reaching over the embankments. A 
lighter, containing seven boxes of dredgings, is floated under the lower 
extremity of the é/érateur. Each box is raised in succession on to a 
truck by an endless steel-wire rope, which is adjusted in a few 
seconds, and it then travels to the upper end of the incline. On 
reaching this point the box swings vertically, when, by a self-acting 
contrivance, the door opens, and the contents are thus completely 
emptied. The empty box then runs down, suspended by its hook 
and chain, on the under side of the line of tram rails, which it pre- 
viously traversed on its upward course. 

On such parts of the work as are being carried out, either by 
manual labour or by any other means, where the water is not as yet 
introduced, there are about twenty inclined planes. In these tram- 
ways are laid along the bottom of the cutting, or rather valleys, as 
these deep excavations through the plateaux might more appro- 
priately be called. Mule-trucks convey the excavated soil to the 
foot of the incline, whence they are run up by an endless rope, worked 
by an engine which is stationed at the head of the incline. As the 
laden truck ascends, an empty one descends to the foot of the incline, 
where a team of mules is in readiness to run it back to the point of 
excavation. 

On the 15th of October, 1868, out of the original total to be 
excavated and dredged, of 96,938,066 cubic yards, there remained 
29,775,850 cubic yards to complete the undertaking. The present 
monthly out-turn of the dredging machines insures the completion of 
the canal by the time named by the engineers and contractors— 
namely, the Ist of October, 1869. The monthly capacity of the 
machinery—which is equal to that of 10 to 12,000 horse power— 
and the results obtained by the inclined planes and manual labour, 
are seen in the following return :—' 


8 élévateurs, at 19,620 cubic yards each «+ « « « « BOG 
22 d long couloir, at 52,321 cubic yardseach. . . . . . 1,161,162 
30 with lighters, at 26,160 cubic yardseach . . . . . 784,800 
22 inclined planes, at 7,848 cubic yardseach . . . . . 172,646 
7,500 workmen* a a ae a ee eee ee ae 

Monthly total . . 2,723,375 





(1) The cost of the machinery has been £2,400,000. 
(2) This number is constantly varying. On the 15th of October, 1868, there were 
16,850 employed. 
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Tn the above, no allowance has been made for the night-work that 
is now being carried on by all the dredgers d Jong couloir. From 
the 15th of June to the 15th of July a single one of these gave the 
enormous out-turn of 106,000 cubic yards; and for the month com- 
mencing on the 15th of July and ending the 15th of August, the 
total result obtained was 2,763,000. Since then each month’s out- 
turn has averaged about this amount. 

Lately, on his return from Egypt, M. de Lesseps, when lecturing 
on the condition of the works which he had just visited, in alluding 
to the result of one month’s work, from the 15th of July to the 15th 
of August, said :— 

“I daresay few amongst you realise what is represented by this enormous 
quantity of excavation. Were this placed in the Place Vendéme, it would fill 
the whole square, and would be five times the height of the houses; or, laid 
out between the Arc de Triomphe, and. the Place de la Concorde, it would cover 
the entire length and breadth of the Avenue des Champs Elysées, while 
reaching to the height of the trees on either side, a distance equal to a mile 
and a quarter.” 

In comparing this with other extensive dredging operations, he 
also stated that in dredging the Clyde it took twenty-one years to 
accomplish three-and-a-half times the amount which the Company 
now execute in one month; and that at Toulon, about the same 
result as in dredging the Clyde was obtained in nine years. 

In the next Number we purpose to give a detailed account of the 
progress made with the various sections of the work between Port 
Said and Suez. 


J. CLERK. 











MR. GLADSTONE’S WORK IN FINANCE. 


THERE is a universal agreement of opinion that Mr. Gladstone’s 
strength is finance. Those who dispute his capacity in other respects 
allow that figures steady him, and his achievements in this field have 
been the principal boast of his admirers. Until lately, indeed, it 
might be said, there was little else to boast of; Mr. Gladstone’s 
career had been otherwise mainly interesting as a pyschological 
study, exhibiting the process by which a peculiar mind, starting 
with a false appreciation of the tendencies of the time, and imbued 
with notions of a theological cast, has gradually harmonised itself with 
these tendencies, and discarded theological conceptions in the domain 
of politics. Because, then, Mr. Gladstone is so prominent, and his 
repute is so largely due to success in one department of politics, an 
inquiry into what his work here has been, without embracing his 
whole career, may be more than justified. This would be the case 
altogether apart from his recent accession to the premiership. No 
doubt the past history of any premier, the predilections he has mani- 
fested, and his success, or supposed success in a particular department, 
are likely to throw light on his future policy. But it is enough to 
know that Mr. Gladstone, as a prominent party leader, is mainly 
praised for his finance—has his achievements here put forward as a 
main reason for supporting him. This fact alone proves that the 
work is considered of a vitally important character, intimately con- 
cerned with the business of politicians in the present time. By 
studying Mr. Gladstone’s finance we are likely to get light on some 
of the most important problems which our public men have to 
solve,—unless it should prove, what we find is not the case, that 
great achievements in finance, of the kind so much praised, are no 
longer possible. It will be said, perhaps, that the subject is familiar 
enough—Mr. Gladstone and his financial deeds have been in all the 
papers these many years. But common as is the talk of Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance, it may be doubted how far it is really known. A generation 
has grown up which knows not Mr. Gladstone directly, or the work 
that he has done—to whom his great budgets are matters of history 
quite as much as the Reform Bill of 1832, or the dreary politics 
which preceded it from 1815 downwards, There are plenty of men 
among us who have lived through the whole period, but the last 
events are almost as unknown as the first to those who were at school 
during the Crimean war, or have graduated since 1860, but who will 
henceforth have their share in the politics of the future. On this 
account it may be useful to resume questions and arguments which 


may to some be stale and commonplace, and mark out the outlines 
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of a period from which the present has been developed. Perhaps 
those who are older may not wholly lose by looking broadly at the 
past. A deliberate retrospect may remove or modify the partial 
impressions of the hour—may show what was essential and per- 
manent, what are probably, therefore, the strongest influences in the 
times which are beginning. 

The talk is of finance, but the fact which meets us at the threshold 
is the secondary place of what passes by that name in the financial 
record of this country during recent years—that is to say, since 1842. 
The ordinary understanding of a financier’s duty—and usually the 
correct understanding—is, that he is to find ways and means for 
expenditure, and maintain the credit of his Government. With the 
expenditure itself it is not supposed he has much to do, except that 
having to furnish the means he is expected to criticise it closely, and 
reduce the bill if he can. What he must know is the way to borrow 
cheaply, or to raise a revenue with the minimum of resistance. The 
unpardonable sin is not the infliction or maintenance of bad taxes, 
but the failure to find the money. The history of States, as a rule, 
has shown Governments spending up to the limit of their means, the 
limit of what could be screwed out of their subjects; and books on 
taxation bear curious witness to the anxiety of the problem—how to 
find a new instrument of raising the wind. There is nothing, 
says Adam Smith, which Governments have been so ready to 
borrow of each other as a new tax. The most important financial 
exploits on record have likewise been those of financiers, such as 
the younger Pitt, in the conduct of a great war. To keep the 
stream of expenditure flowing, without totally exhausting the nation, 
and to devise a new expedient with every fresh strain on the national 
resources, were the tasks that had procured most renown. But the 
problems of recent years have been of a different order—a different 
exercise of ingenuity has been required. The conditions have been 
wholly changed. The experiment of free trade, so much recom- 
mended as it was in order to improve the revenue, had other rela- 
tions as important, or more important, to the general welfare of the 
country. Whether the experiment was worth trying for the good 
of the country, and how to find the means of trying it, became the 
financier’s questions. But the necessity of looking so much more 
to the general welfare of the country is not the only change. What 
must besides be taken into account is the marvellous and unprecedented 
increase of the national wealth in the course of a very few years—an 
increase which apparently has not yet approached a permanent check. 
The aggregate income of the nation has probably been doubled 
within the last thirty years; the taxable income of the country must 
have increased in much greater proportion. To maintain in such 
circumstances an equilibrium between State income and expenditure 
became so easy a task that, if that were all, a financicr might fold his 
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hands. But the overflow of means beyond all former precedent, as 
soon as it began to be felt, could not but impose new duties. Among 
these a financier of the old school would hardly have thought of 
aught else but the wholesale reduction of taxation, and the improve- 
ment of the national credit by the diminution of debt, or the 
accumulation of a “reserve,”—the steps which are suggested at the 
close of a great war, when the diminution of the demands on tke 
Exchequer produces a similar abundance. But much else was to be 
thought of. The signal growth of wealth if it had preceded, instead 
of succeeding, the commencement of free-trade legislation, should 
itself have suggested the revisal of a scheme of taxation handed 
down from other times. Happening as it did, it furnished another 
reason for carrying on the work begun, for making the revision com- 
plete, and thus enlarging the cause which had assisted so much in 
producing this very effect. All the reasons for continuing the expe- 
riment were reinforced by the initial success. Whether at the time 
the idea of that success was not much exaggerated is not now in ques- 
tion. In any other circumstances commerce and industry might not 
have flourished as they actually did after free-trade measures; there 
might have been an advance to prosperity, although not the same 
brilliant prosperity, without any such measures at all. Still the proofs 
are abundant that this new legislation had been a large part of the 
battle. Before 1842 the condition of the country was alarming, in a 
way we cannot easily imagine. Successive deficits in the revenue were 
but a feeble index to the complaints of suffering which arose from 
every quarter. The country was standing still, with a vast gulf 
between the rich and the poor, and political discontent assuming the 
most threatening forms. The visible beginning of a change was the 
free-trade experiment—the abolition of the burdens which those 
concerned at the time felt to be hindering their business. If other 
forces, such as railways and steam ships, came into play, and in- 
tensified the apparent effect, it is still true that there was an effect to 
be intensified, and that politicians had some excuse if they ascribed, 
perhaps, more than its fair share of the cause to what their own 
hands had wrought. It could not be a question, at least, that the 
work should be carried on which had assisted so beneficial an end— 
one of the effects being the supply of more means with which to carry 
it on. What remained for financiers to consider was the order of the 
subsequent steps, and how far the process should be carried. 

The change suggested another problem of equal importance —the 
assistance to be given by finance in ameliorating the condition of the 
masses of the community. The whole tendency of the time is to 
bring this problem directly before statesmen and Parliaments; but 
the new increase of wealth, by raising the masses a little, by putting 
them on a better vantage-ground, by opening out for them new 
and unexpected vistas, has perhaps been more effectual than any 
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other single cause. The conception of a vast manufacturing com- 
munity, well fed, and housed, and clothed, living in comfort—what 
would even have been thought affluence only a century ago—was 
hardly thought possible till people witnessed the growth of such a 
community almost before their eyes. But once made a possible, 
almost an actual, fact, the expediency of consulting this people’s 
welfare, of giving them more chances, of making life richer and 
more enjoyable for them, became much less problematical than it had 
seemed even to very good men. Statesmen came under new obliga- 
tions, and the idea forced on financiers, almost unconsciously, was 
that, instead of benefiting the masses merely by undoing still further 
an antique legislation, they could also add to their means by 
reducing the taxes which pressed on them. To distribute the 
accumulated wealth of the country more evenly, to cause it to be 
shared more and more largely by the mass—especially those who 
are just struggling out of the borders of pauperism—are objects of 
paramount importance, which might be worth, if need were, the 
weighting of the balance of taxation in favour of the poor. 
Whether their condition could not yet more be improved by the 
appropriation of the new wealth to the development for the general 
interest of the “monopolies of civilisation,’”—-whether financiers 
should not be prepared to find means for this sort of expenditure,— 
is equally a question which presses. To urge this earnestly may 
appear to some to be devotion to a not very high aim, but not to those 
who know what “wealth” for the poor means. Command of the 
means of enjoyment, is, in truth, the beginning of civilisation. The 
roughest navvies may gain little by the sudden possession of high 
wages, but the second generation of a highly-paid labouring class 
develops new tastes and gifts. Recent history has furnished too 
many illustrations of the fact to make it any longer doubtful. The 
increase of wealth in the possession of the mass of the community 
is therefore an aim of first importance. If a financier can accom- 
plish it by reducing taxation, or by other means in his power, all his 
energies should be bent to the task. 

What share, then, had Mr. Gladstone in the financial tasks of the 
period ? in what direction will his future influence be bent? are the 
questions we have to answer. Glancing backwards, it is not difficult 
to see that all the problems stated have been solved, or many steps 
made towards solving them ; and, whatever the criticism of detail, the 
respective merits of the financiers of the time can almost be measured 
by the bulk of their contributions to the work. Tried in this manner, 
Mr. Gladstone’s contributions are confessedly the largest of the whole 
twenty-six years since 1842. All that is characteristic in the last six- 
teen is exclusively his. There have been other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer—Sir George Lewis, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Ward Hunt— 
but, as fortune or management would have it, they have contributed 
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almost nothing among them to the work of the period. Mr. Disraeli’s 
insignificant contribution in the budget of 1867 is literally almost 
the only thing which Mr. Gladstone cannot claim. It is obvious, too, 
that a very large share of the work has been got into these sixteen 
years. Of the four great stages into which the whole period may be 
divided, two at least are included in the later time. To Sir Robert 
Peel belongs the first step in 1842, and the second step in 1845; but 
the stages of 1853 and 1860 were marked with equal distinctness, 
and were hardly of less importance. To take the test of the 
amount of taxation reduced, it appears that, in the years 1842-52, 
the balance of remission was £7,000,000, while in 1853-66 the 
balance is £13,000,000. This, too, was in spite of the fact that 
the expenditure in the former period was only between fifty and 
fifty-two millions ; whereas in the latter period it has been between 
sixty-five and seventy. ‘The proportionate merit of Mr. Gladstone is 
not so great as the figures show, because all our figures are now 
bigger, and the taxes reduced would not have been so productive, when 
they came to be reduced, but for Sir Robert Peel. They are proof, 
nevertheless, that a great deal was done; and when the details 
are looked at, the conclusion is not less unfavourable. To the first 
period necessarily belongs the redress of the worst evils in the old 
system—the abolition of export duties, of import duties on the raw 
material of manufacture, and of certain oppressive excise duties, such 
as that on glass ; above all, the destruction of the corn-laws, with the 
reduction of duties on other articles of food. Still, how incomplete the 
work would have been without Mr. Gladstone’s contribution. There 
were no export duties left for him to touch, but every other feature 
of Sir Robert Peel’s work is found in his. The abolition of the 
excise on soap and on paper released two home industries of . the first 
magnitude, and were quite as important measures in that kind as the 
repeal of the duty on glass. Mr. Gladstone, again, first reduced yet 
further the customs on articles of food, and finally abolished every 
duty of that kind, with the single exception of the shilling duty on 
corn. Sir Robert Peel, besides, only began the total abolition of 
duties, his main steps being merely to make reductions. Mr. Glad- 
stone has swept the tariff clear, leaving only certain charges on great 
articles of consumption, with supporting duties on a few articles 
besides. 

This is a fair account, so far, of the difference between the 
two periods—without any design, it may be added, to disparage the 
work of the first period for the sake of eulogising Mr. Gladstone. 
The measures of 1842 and 1845 have the merit of novelty, which, in 
a matter of this kind, far outweighs every other. They broke the 
spell of the old system, and gave the country, as it were, life from the 
dead: any fresh additions to that life are hardly to be compared. 
Still it is also just to sce how large the additions were. Their full 
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effect is hardly perceived, because they came in the midst of abound- 
ing prosperity ; yet without them the new era would show fewer signs 
of an economic revolution. The occasional fits of languor would 
probably have been far more severe. Mr. Gladstone’s share, however, 
appears the more important, if we consider that the later problems 
were almost exclusively his. They were all raised, more or less, in 
the earlier period. Even then the success of free trade had suggested 
the continuance of the work; Mr. Gladstone was only one of many 
on whom the experiment made a deep impression. Even then the 
idea of relieving the burden of taxation so as to ameliorate directly 
the lot of the masses by taking less out of their pockets, as well’as by 
lightening the springs of industry, had come into view. But the 
main work in that period before 1853 still was the relief of industry— 
the continuance of the free-trade experiment through its earlier stages. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, had to pursue the task through all the 
later and less obvious stages; while, as he completed the task, the 
relief of the tax-paying masses came directly in his path. His work, on 
the whole, was one of greater complexity ; and where the indications 
were less sure, the personal merit of success was proportionately greater. 
Mistake in development was more easy than at the first start, when 
things were so bad that you could hardly shake off anything without 
doing infinite good. By the necessity of the case, too, he has had 
rather less popular support. He has not had the popular clamour to 
carry him through, which made some of the steps so easy to Sir 
Robert Peel after the first had been taken. He has been compelled to 
create an artificial intelligence, an artificial agitation, to supply the 
place of feelings his predecessor had at command. Add only one 
more difference. The one lever with which Sir Robert Peel wrought 
was the income-tax, to replace the revenue sacrificed until the 
natural process of recovery. Mr. Gladstone has devised more than one 
subsidiary aid, like the extension of the succession-duty to real and 
settled property, and the increase of the spirit-duties—processes which 
leave in his favour, as we have stated, the balance of remitted taxes, 
but which made a good deal easier the various steps in his progress. 
Of the same order of work, in a financial view, is the vigorous war- 
fare he has waged from the beginning to the end of his career against 
the growth of expenditure—a warfare not required in the same 
degree before the Crimean time. 

Little more need be said, perhaps, to show the extent of Mr. 
Gladstone’s share in the finance of the period. But the fact that 
his period required so much management may need some explanation. 
It may not be plain at first sight that the questions were very 
difficult. There is a popular impression that the progressive increase 
in the revenue is the whole secret—when financiers have surpluses 
to give away, it is thought they cannot go far wrong. To remove 
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the impression, let us watch what the history has been, how little 
would have turned the scale. 

In 1853 it was far from certain whether the mere work of relieving 
industry would be carried any further. The country already was 
feeling itself more prosperous, and although various taxes, such as 
the advertisement duty, were the subject of agitation, although the 
general sentiment was in this direction, yet there was no such strong 
body of opinion as would have forced things in the direction which 
Mr. Gladstone selected. On the other hand, there were various 
powerful circumstances tending to an opposite course. Thanks to its 
own demerits, and perhaps also to the ingenuity with which public 
men, not excepting Mr. Gladstone, had committed themselves to its 
condemnation, the income-tax was almost as good as doomed. The 
work bargained for when it was imposed had long since been 
performed, and the first thing desired was to be free of the burden. 
Proposals to renew it were unpopular; and just before, a committee 
which had been appointed to consider its reconstruction, had been 
unable to agree, while collecting a mass of evidence to prove its 
inequalities. At the same time, all the interests which had been 
deprived of protection were clamorous. The agricultural interest 
especially was eagerly demanding the transfer of loval charges to 
the Consolidated Fund, and would have welcomed, above’ all things, 
a reduction of the malt-tax as a concession to its claims. A popular 
proposal talked of was a readjustment of the house-tax, which had 
been substituted for the window-duty, so as to make it fall on a lower 
class of houses. Thus it was quite possible in the circumstances of 
that time that, but for good guidance, these interests would have been 
heard above everything—that the income-tax would have been 
sacrificed gradually, without securing any more relief to trade 
(excepting the trade in malt), and that in a house-duty the lower- 
middle classes and the working classes would have had imposed on 
them a drawback on the reduction of the tea-duty, which was the 
only boon suggested for their benefit. All the while, too, though 
this could not be foreseen, the national expenditure was destined to 
rise to an unwonted height, partly in a great war, partly in the 
military excitement which that war nursed into new life all over 
Europe. Had no decisive remissions been made in 1853, had not the 
way to do so been discovered notwithstanding every obstacle, it is 
altogether doubtful when they would have been made—what agita- 
tions and controversies would have been necessary to effect them 
when the country, in the actual course of events, was pushing on to 
new conquests. 

That the remissions took place—to the extent in money of more than 
£5,000,000—may be held in these circumstances to show that the 
financier who had the management of them had a true insight into the 
situation. The impression is more than confirmed by an examination 
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of the budget of 1853. The budget was a surprise to the Chancellor’s 
contemporaries; but looked at closely, it rests upon the firm discern- 
ment of two points which ought to have been as clear to every one as 
they were to him, but were not, in fact, so clear. The first is the great 
value of the work of having set trade free. In their very prosperity 
people had forgotten it, so that the willingness to pay the price of 
the income-tax had died out. Mr. Gladstone only urged that what 
was good in 1842 and 1845 must be good in 1853, though the 
sharpness of the stimulus in the earlier years no longer existed. 
Such a position suggested as a natural corollary the continuance of 
the income-tax for the sake of further remissions—the great point 
at which Mr. Gladstone aimed. Although expenditure had not 
increased in the ten years as it afterwards did, it had still increased so 
far that the abolition of the income-tax was not so easily manageable 
as it was calculated it would have been. Its reduction could only take 
place gradually ; and it was easy to argue that as the tax must at 
any rate remain, they might as well keep it at a higher amount 
than was absolutely necessary, and associate it with further remissions. 
This was the vital point of the budget, and made the subsidiary 
points more easy to handle, though, looking at the whole as a piece 
of persuasion, hardly anything was unimportant. The controversy 
about the inequalities of the income-tax was especially placed in an 
entirely new light. These inequalities were to be no worse than 
they had been, and as the practical difficulties in the way of its 
reconstruction were endless, and it was still to be only temporary 
and to do for the country the old work, there were good practical 
reasons for enduring it somewhat longer. It was, perhaps, more 
effective to remind people that, after all, those who were most hardly 
dealt with by the tax, who would have cause to grumble most, had 
really been direct gainers in money by the new legislation, as well 
as by the general improvement of the national industry. This was 
the Minister’s justification for extending the tax to incomes under 
£150, by which its amount and effectiveness would be increased. 
The argument was special and narrow, but it reminded people in the 
most telling way of the nature of the new régime, and taught them 
not to calculate too nicely the price they were called on to pay. 
The idea of calling in new aids to help in the work—mainly, the 
extension of the succession-duty to real and settled property—was 
even more exclusively Mr. Gladstone’s. <A like proposal had not 
been made since the days of Mr. Pitt. Though it has not realised 
what was expected at the time, it has gradually become profitable, 
and has yielded assistance in the task of remission which is not to 
be despised. It was like the discovery of a national estate, which 
had been appropriated to their own use by the individuals of a 
favoured class, and it secured to the country for all purposes a 
source of revenue peculiarly unobjectionable. By directing attention 
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to new sources of income, Mr. Gladstone undoubtedly solved the 
problem of meeting the high expenditure of the years that were 
to come, without stopping the work of reform. Without such aids 
we should, perhaps, have been paying to this day a shilling income- 
tax, without the remissions which were contained in the latest budgets 
of the series. 

The features of personal effort in the next great stage, that of 
1860-66, are perhaps more difficult to make out. The start would 
seem to have been made amid the loud din of party wrangling about 
comparatively small points—objections to proceeding in the way of 
free trade by means of treaties ; clamour about Coventry distress; and 
the woes of paper-makers subjected to foreign competition, while 
foreign nations were allowed to maintain their export duties on rags, 
so denying them perfectly free access to the raw material. It may 
well seem, in the midst of such wrangling, that there was no real 
controversy, and no real difficulty—that only some minor points of 
procedure had to be adjusted, so that no one financier could claim any 
particular credit. The perplexities of 1853, it is plain, had likewise 
come to an end. The agricultural and other interests were less 
clamorous, having survived the deluge, and found themselves more 
prosperous than ever. The inequalities of the income-tax were less 
talked about, either because of the circumstance so well known to 
economists, that taxes, the longer they continue, tend to adjust 
themselves; or because, being richer, people felt less the pinching of 
the tax. But the situation, when looked at, discloses great diffi- 
culties, which made the selection of the right path hardly a bit more 
easy than it had been in 1853. The danger caused by public 
indifference to the work of reform was now very marked. They 
were disposed to approve and acclaim another characteristic budget, 
but their hearts were not so set upon it as to compel Ministers to 
introduce such budgets, or make an Opposition forbearing and 
careful. Perhaps they thought themselves, in their prosperity, 
almost sure of such work. But the great danger of all, which 
threatened an indefinite postponement of the whole work, was 
undoubtedly the growth of expenditure. Between 1853 and 1860, the 
annual charge for the supply services had actually increased by the 
sum of £14,000,000—had increased, as Mr. Gladstone explained, at 
the rate of 58 per cent., while the wealth of the country had only 
increased at the rate of 161 per cent. And there was no repugnance 
in the public mind towards almost any expenditure: that the country 
was rich, and could afford what it really wanted, was the new 
formula coming into vogue. 

With such a condition of things, then, in 1860, the budgets of 
finance ministers were not likely, as a matter of course, to be pro- 
gressive. The temptation must have been strong, with Palmerston 
in power, to let things slide. People would have been quite satis- 
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fied with a little effort to reduce the income-tax and the war- 
duties on tea and sugar, which had not yet been repealed, and there 
end. Here, then, was Mr. Gladstone’s personal mark upon the time. 
He would not have it that the work should stop; but in spite of 
high expenditure, and the indifference of popular feeling, proposed 
changes of the very greatest magnitude—in fact, proposed, almost 
at once, to finish the work of the period. To carry out the French 
Treaty was itself a large work, involving the sacrifice of a considerable 
revenue by the lowering of the wine-duties, but to add on to it the 
repeal of the paper-duty, and of all duties on articles of food, except 
the shilling duty on corn, and the clearing away from the tariff of 
all the small burdens, was to show a new sense of the importance 
of the task. Mr. Gladstone, in short, was not satisfied with a small 
effort, but desired a remission which people would perceive, which 
would tell on commerce and industry. That he was right in his aim 
will surely not be doubted after the event ; nor should it be doubted 
that by thus presenting the question, by showing the possibility of a 
great achievement, he created a new interest in the work which would 
not have been felt in piecemeal reductions. Good judges say that 
the French Treaty was enough ; that the inauguration of free trade 
on the Continent was sufficient to mark a single great budget; and 
there was probably ample work, in passing it, in explaining how the 
treaty might yet be a free-trade one, although in form more suited 
to the days of protection—a topic, by the way, with which Mr. Glad- 
stone had long before been familiarised when Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government was vainly negotiating a very similar treaty. But 
judging by the event, it is difficult not to feel that the larger the 
work, the more beneficial it was likely to be in proportion, and 
that the excitement of interest required the very strongest stimu- 
lants. Perhaps in no other way could the income-tax have been 
maintained at a high figure, or a vantage-ground obtained for 
fighting expenditure, which last is perhaps the cardinal feature 
of Mr. Gladstone’s latest policy. As it happened, his failure in this 
warfare made it very convenient, financially, that his repeal of the 
paper-duty was checked for a year by the action of the House of 
Lords; but any further failure would have been disastrous, and the 
following series of budgets would have been utterly impossible. The 
figures have lately been discussed ad nauseam, but it is not possible 
to go outside the fact, that but for the reduction of expenditure from 
£69,502,000 in 1860, and £72,792,000 in 1861, to £65,914,000 in 
1866, the whole process of that time—the gradual diminution of the 
income-tax and tea-duties, and smaller reliefs to industry, the 
clearing off of the remnants of the great work—must have come 
to anend. In the latter years, it seems plain, Mr. Gladstone was 
preparing another great coup: the income-tax was left at the 
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manageable rate of 4d. in the pound, while the revenue for the year 
1866-67 showed a surplus of about £2,700,000 on an expenditure 
of £66,780,000. Had the same management continued, the year 1867 
might well have been the era of another great budget, in which 
the alternative would have been, more distinctly than at any period 
since 1842, the laying of the income-tax on the shelf—but this 
time a light income-tax—or the continuance, if there was room for 
it, of the work of invigorating the industry of the country, or 
ameliorating the lot of its masses. This was the fruit of keeping 
expenditure down, whatever damage, in the shape of insecurity or 
inefficient services, may have been the consequence. In a financial 
view, the success was complete enough, and it was got by following 
a path which was far from patent. 

Mr. Gladstone, in another way, has shown in this later period his 
discernment of what is required by proposing to tax the charities— 
a measure which, in addition to its other merits, would have added 
to the fund by which the general work of remission might be carried 
on. He failed to carry it as he had carried the succession-duty on 
real property in 1853. The attempt, nevertheless, proved how 
strenuously he was fighting for the sake of those measures of 
finance by which the country has prospered so much. 

It hardly comes within my plan to criticise in detail Mr. Glad- 
stone’s qualities as a fizancier; but before glancing at the work of 
the future, and the probable direction of his influence, it may be 
useful to look at him personally, and point out in one or two im- 
portant particulars his strength and his weakness. What is the 
main secret of his splendid success? As far as reputation goes, I 
believe the impression is that even in finance, what has made him 
successful and popular is his oratorical power. People look to his 
budget speeches, remember their startling effects, have been moved 
by stirring pictures and comparisons to take an interest in subjects 
which, as usually treated, are repugnant. But for his oratorical art, 
it is hardly to be questioned, he would not have created that artificial 
intelligence which was essential to success. Looking back on the 
whole series of his speeches, however, it is not this power which 
strikes the reader most. One is sure to find, indeed, not a few faults 
in taste, and very often a defective exposition. In his last budget 
speech, for instance, an impressive statement as to the danger of a 
load of debt, and our duty to discharge it before the exhaustion of 
the coal-fields, is merely the preface to a scheme on the paltriest 
scale by which this duty was to be discharged. Defects of this kind 
are apt to spoil the appreciation of harangues which can hardly be 
understood without a feeling of the whole circumstances, not after- 
wards easy to supply. But what begins to be clear is something 
not so obvious to those who listened to the speeches at the time— 
who had almost forgotten one before they heard another. This is 
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the continuity of the orator’s own mind, his firm grasp of certain 
leading ideas of which every new speech is only an application. 
We see this conspicuously in his notion about checking expen- 
diture. There is hardly one of his great financial efforts in which 
he does not recur to the theme—his whole financial theory being 
plainly coloured with a passion against the waste of money, with 
which experience has taught him to identify almost any Government 
expenditure. The cry, he has lately said, is always for more effi- 
ciency; but he had found that when any money was granted, the 
cry was as loud as ever. Perhaps more conspicuous still is his im- 
pression of the power of free trade. The salient fact he got hold of 
from the first was the multiplication of the means of employment by 
taking off artificial restrictions. Long before his first great budget, 
while he was at the Board of Trade under Sir Robert Peel’s Govern- 
ment, we find him making numerous proposals, of which this was 
the theme; as, for instance, in a remarkable speech on abolishing 
the prohibition of the export of machinery. Even in defending the 
corn-laws, he assumes that the prospect of increased employment for 
the people is an irrefragable reason for their abolition—only they 
must beware of giving too great a shock to old arrangements, and 
suddenly throwing people out of work. The changes are rung on 
these phrases almost to the last. The invigoration of trade and 
commerce, the lightening of the springs of industry, are much in his 
mind even when proposing the reduction of tea-duties, by which 
money would be put directly into the pockets of the poor. If Mr. 
Gladstone has changed his financial opinions at all, it is on such 
a matter as the income-tax. It has been a gradual or cyclical 
change. As the experiment proceeded, he has come to appreciate 
more and more its merits as an engine of fiscal reform, though 
perhaps, also, the circumstances have changed—the increased expen- 
diture upsetting all the calculations by which the tax would have 
been temporary, and yet every existing benefit secured. Change of 
this kind is plainly not inconsistent with the utmost firmness and 
continuity which characterise a sure-judging mind. To this quality 
I would attribute in the highest degree Mr. Gladstcne’s success. 
The power to persuade others was a valuable gift, but in scientific 
questions—and finance is scientific, or it is nothing—it is essential 
to be right in fact. Mr. Gladstone understood at a very early period, 
and in all its thoroughness, the meaning of the work to be done, and 
hence the steadiness of his aim. At the same time, in other matters 
besides the income-tax, he has not been insensible to the teaching of 
events. He did not anticipate the overflow of prosperity which has 
marked the time. Free-trade measures, it should not be forgotten, 
were rather promoted at first to keep England from decaying alto- 
gether. But as the prosperity advanced, he has continued to enlarge 
on the duty and necessity of ameliorating the lot of the masses—of 
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keeping this, likewise, as an aim constantly to be cherished. That 
this sure-judging mind is commonplace and average in its sym- 
pathies, always looking at the things as they can be presented to a 
popular audience such as Parliament really is, narrows its range of 
action very much, but that is only saying that the defect is inherent 
in the very qualities by which the success has been gained. 

Were this the only great quality in Mr. Gladstone as a financier, 
there would be some cause to wonder at the excuse he has given for 
applying to his finance the epithets, adventurous and crotchety. It 
is a remarkable alliance with love of subtlety and detail, and with 
abounding activity and energy, which has introduced into Glad- 
stonian budgets those brilliant devices from which common people 
are apt to revolt. But Mr. Gladstone, with all his foundation of 
commonplaceness and steady popular judgment, would yet have been 
very little in finance without his love of detail and wonderful know- 
ledge of expedients. To a very large extent this only means that he 
has the enthusiasm of his occupation. People succeed in nothing 
unless they give their days and nights to it, and Mr. Gladstone has 
given to finance the sweat and toil of many years of his life. By 
dint of much study he has acquired a genuine love of the niceties of 
the malt-tax credits, the alcoholic test in the wine-duties, the effect 
of an extra Sunday in a year dimiuishing, and an extra day in leap- 
year increasing, the amount of revenue, and the infinitely complex 
problems which are bound up with sugar. He had a real intellectual 
pleasure in inventing and explaining that intricate operation B in 
the Terminable Annuities Bill of three years ago. The singularity 
is, that people rather like in him an exposition of minute detail 
which hardly another financier could make tolerable. The net result 
is, that he is what may be termed rusé in finance-—never without 
resource at any crisis. The abundance ef expedients, and his auda- 
city, have damaged him in the past, but would hardly have done so 
if full justice had been done to the solid qualities in which, after all, 
they had their root. 

Mr. Gladstone, nevertheless, has committed many financial sins. 
Trying so many ingenious schemes, he could not but fail in some; as 
he failed with the plan for converting the debt, and so reducing the 
interest, in his budget of 1853, and as he failed on a smaller scale 
with the stamp on shipping forms, which he expected to parallel 
his successful penny stamp on receipts. Perhaps, too, he owes to the 
want of pliancy in his nature a certain capacity of provoking and 
stimulating opposition. The proposal to tax the charities in 1863 
was pushed on with too much haste and vehemence; not even Mr. 
Gladstone could bring all the world to see at once the force of that 
logic by which the conclusion in his own mind was slowly built up. 
On one occasion, too—in 1860—his haste and vehemence led him 
to make arrangements which would have landed him in a huge 
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deficit, and possibly damaged irretrievably his financial repute. The 
primary duty of financiers, though it has been dwarfed by other 
considerations, cannot wholly sink into abeyance, and a great gulf 
between expenditure and income would not have been forgiven. In 
fairness, however, it must be allowed, Mr. Gladstone was at least 
conscious of the risk, and was only more passionately bent than others 
on the remissions he was effecting. As we could hardly have had 
the work done at all without him, the error is comparatively venial. 
It is, perhaps, a graver fault that on the question of expenditure his 
teaching and preaching have been too one-sided. He has taken a 
somewhat narrow view, with the obstinacy of his nature, and harped 
upon that—very effectively, no doubt, but not with the effect a fuller 
exposition would have had. It is not the whole truth about expen- 
diture that it is to be discussed as a natural evil, which financiers 
must league themselves with such allies as they can get to keep 
under. Nor can any certain measure of expenditure be found in a 
comparison between one period and another. In addition to what he 
has done beyond pointing out the importance of a nation setting a 
scale for itself, and comparing always the price it pays in taxation 
with what it gets in money spent, Mr. Gladstone would have done 
well to examine directly the services to which the money is applied. 
The exposure of inefficiency and waste, of the multitude of useless 
objects which are sought after, would have been worth a great many 
speeches in the air, which left behind a vague doubt whether there 
was not something right on the other side—whether, with all its 
inconveniences, the high expenditure had not some excuse. Direct 
teaching by the highest financial authorities on the principles of 
military and naval expenditure is really a good deal required; and 
Mr. Gladstone, if some critics are right, might only too easily have 
shown how all the efficiency talked of, or even more real efficiency, 
might have been gained at less cost. 

Imperfect as this survey has been, it may not be impossible to 
derive from it some clue to the future. The general features of the 
situation, it will be evident, are substantially the same. If we have 
no longer to do with the extension of a free-trade policy, our revenue 
being derived from no protective duties, and our tariff being so con- 
trived as to yield a large revenue with the least possible injury to 
trade, and the least trouble to the tax-payer, we have still the main 
condition of all—the rapid increase in the national wealth and the 
elasticity of the revenue. The present temporary arrest of our progress 
— if, indeed, there has been any real arrest—does not alter the general 
set of the current, which begins once more to flow in the old direc- 
tion. We may fairly count on the revival of prosperity for an inde- 
finite period to come, just because labour grows daily more intelligent 
and effective, and mechanical agencies are continually multiplied. A 
financier may safely count on a return to nearly the old average of 
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one and three-quarter millions increase in the year. Such a fact 
must furnish ever-new opportunities of great budgets, and would 
have furnished an opportunity two years since had there been any 
one to seize it, or had the country not been occupied with other 
matters. The opportunity may at once be made by reducing expen- 
diture to the level at which it stood when that opportunity arose, and 
trusting to the immediate revival of the revenue. But without any 
such effort—by merely keeping things as they are, or reducing a 
very little—any Government may easily have the chance of con- 
tinuing the work. Is it worth continuing; or are there any counter- 
schemes to make the finance of the new period altogether novel ? 
Looking at the past, there is hardly a doubt as to what the action 
of financiers should be, or as to the line of action Mr. Gladstone 
would recommend. There is still much in a finencier’s power towards 
ameliorating the lot of the masses. The duty on corn, the taxes on 
locomotion, not a few of the stamp-duties, the fire-insurance tax, the 
tea and sugar duties, are all burdens whose abolition would benefit 
the country, and for the most part put money directly into the 
pockets of the poor. So long as taxes of this kind remain, and the 
wealth of the country grows as it has done, it will be the business of 
financiers to give people the benefit of the facts. That taxation may 
rapidly be made much less burdensome than it is should be the guide of 
their action. The objection may be urged that people would really 
gain more by a more judicious expenditure—as on education and other 
things which are now starved. But sudden expenditure on a large 
scale, even for the best of objects, is not likely to be productive—is 
not likely in this country to be tried; so that finance ministers may 
remain at ease notwithstanding this contingency. They need not 
apprehend any expense to swamp their budgets if there is any decent 
management, procuring for the country all the real benefit it can 
gain. The most extravagant could hardly pretend that the new 
things wanted will cost the country an increasing amount of nearly 
two millions a year, which would be necessary to keep pace with the 
increasing growth of revenue. Others, however, will say that atten- 
tion should exclusively be given, for a long time to come, to the 
diminution of the debt. But this purpose ought surely to be com- 
patible with very large remissions of taxation, as it was, in point of 
fact, during Mr. Gladstone’s last period. ‘To divide the work would 
be a very fair arrangement, applying equal sums to the remission of 
taxation and the reduction of debt—an arrangement which has this 
advantage, that every diminution of the debt lessens the annual 
charge, and so increases the surpluses that future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer may expect to give away. How much may be done in 
this direction is perhaps not well understood. But two facts may 
set it in a proper light. One is that during the last fifty years 
the capital of the debt has been reduced by a hundred millions. 
12 
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During the next fifty, if we only have a similar period of broken 
peace, we should, if we do as well as the last two generations, 
reduce the debt by three hundred millions. Our taxable income is 
three times greater than it was in 1815, and we should be capable of 
thrice the effort. The other fact is, what might have been during 
the last sixteen years if the growth of expenditure had been checked 
with firmer hand. Long before this the free breakfast-table, which 
Mr. Bright has imagined, might have been enjoyed, and the capital of 
the debt still farther reduced. If we choose to stand still, and devote all 
our surpluses with accumulations to paying off debt, we might accom- 
plish as much in the next ten as we have done in the last fifty years. 
Of course, all this must be written barring accidents, but it proves the 
measure of the nation’s ability ; and, much as may be allowed before- 
hand for accidents, it is hardly wise to forget a high aim altogether, 
merely because an undefined worst may happen. The facts show, how- 
ever, that even a great disaster—a war on the largest scale—might 
occur without arresting for a long time the work of financial reform. It 
is surely, then, the more allowable to look forward to a better future 
for our masses, for better conditions of existence so far as the State 
can make them better, than these now enjoy. Not only might there 
be a free breakfast-table, but, better still, it should be possible in 
a very near future to make England a free port, except for spirits 
and tobacco, without entertaining any grand scheme of direct taxa- 
tion. Of course so much will not be done without raising the ques- 
tion of equalising taxation upon the various classes of the community 
—a question which the working classes will not lose by having 
raised ; but if it is possible to do so much, the worst difficulties of 
the question may be evaded. With the income-tax at a vanishing 
point, if not quite abolished, the richest classes could hardly com- 
plain of others gaining rather more than they do by the wholesale 
remissions of taxation which common prosperity has made possible. 
Of course the financial work of the next few years will include 
much more than this. The succession-duty may be further extended, 
the charities taxed, and many more expedients tried. There are 
points without number for financial ingenuity, and in a Government 
of his own, Mr. Gladstone may be expected to aid with all the sug- 
gestions his experience and study have furnished. Above all is the 
question of extending the principle which has been called in to 
sanction the purchase of the telegraphs. Here, too, much might be 
said to show how well disposed Mr. Gladstone will be to venture 
farther in this direction—to acquire the railway monopoly, and work 
it for the benefit of the whole community. This will be the intro- 
duction of some novelty in finance, as the State may lose or gain, 
financially, by the experiment, though the community can only gain ; 
but it does not seriously affect the prospect of direct financial benefit 
through the continuance of the work of reform in its recent groove. 
Rosert GirFEN. 
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GRAFFITI D'ITALIA. By W. W. Srory. William Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1868. 7s. 6d. 
Durine the last thirty years men of science have been notably active in 
accumulating results such us have gone far to constitute a definite and 
invaluable science of psychology: year after year has seen some pinnacle or 
bastion added to the great edifice, and year after year the admitted importance 
of this branch of physiology has increased. Nowhere has the movement been 
more vigorously forwarded than in England, and in no other country is there 
so able an array of really scientific psychologists. This being the case, it would 
be strange if there were no corresponding movement in the world of art—science 
and art being as they are so much more intimately connected than a mere 
superficial view of them would lead one to suppose. For the artistic equivalent 
of this scientific movement we should naturally look first to the head of the 
arts: nor will he who looks there be disappointed. Whoever has followed out 
the history of poetry during the last thirty years must have observed a great 
change in the subjects selected for treatment, as well as in the manner of 
treating them. The entity ‘‘nature,’’ which before the present era of poetry 
absorbed so large a proportion of our esthetic energies, has in its turn been 
absorbed by the real being, man; and the great bulk of poetic force is now 
brought to bear on the treatment of man, and of man alone—for whatever our 
poets now find to say about inanimate nature is not of an apostrophic kind, 
but of an order having reference to nature merely in its bearings on man. 
Under these auspices, the Psychological School of Poetry has been forming ; 
and it is still forming, for a school of poetry does not spring up and beeome 
full-blown without ample time. Hitherto the school has consisted of one 
master, who has been entirely devoted to the treatment of psychological 
subjects, and of the dispersed results of that master’s influence traceable in the 
works of many younger or lesser poets. That master is Browning; and it is 
his very devotion to a pure method—his entire abstinence from all attempt to 
popularise his thoughts—that has kept him up to the present time so far behind 
Tennyson in numerical circulation. Tennyson has followed the psychological 
method only so far as it could be used without going into subjects which the 
popular voice would condemn as too abstruse or too unbeautiful for poetry ; 
and he has also given himself to the “ormation of an idyllic school of poetry— 
a school much more widely acceptable, because more easily intelligible. But 
when the laureate has taken up subjects psychologically, he has produced 
admirable results—especially in the case of ‘‘ Maud,” which, accordingly, is 
the least popular of all his works, though perhaps the greatest in execution. 
Browning has applied the psychological principle both to the drama and to 
lyrical poetry ; but his chief innovation has been in the construction of pieces 
which cannot with propriety be called lyrics, though often lyrical in metre. 
It would be untimely now to enter upon the dramatic application of the 
principle, as it is with the other applications that we are at present con- 
cerned. In the domain of lyric poetry proper the principal innovation consists 
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in the confining of poetry entirely to the motions of the human soul, and 
treating these with an unprecedented minuteness and carefulness of analysis, 
and with a special attention to the adaptation of metre and rhythm to the 
exigencies of each subject. In the longer pieces, which are written in lyrical 
metres, or blank verse, according to the subject, there is a large and what may 
be called dramatic use of the monologue form. In each monologue some 
particular point of interest in the history of a human soulis taken up. The 
soul, whether historical or fictitious, generally speaks for itself all that is 
spoken—the artist invariably refraining from any appearance as a spokesman. 
In the course of the monologue all circumstances in the past development of the 
soul which are available for illuminating the present point are brought out, and 
the present and past action of other human beings on the speaker is indicated 
either by detail on the speaker’s part, or by some such artifice as a sudden 
change in the tone of the monologue, from which we learn that the person 
addressed has said or done something ; and sometimes the whole expression of 
the actual speaker is devoted to the analysis of another soul—the idealised repro- 
duction of another character, or set of mental phenomena. This method, of 
course, affords a great compactness and symmetry to the series of circumstances 
relating to the particular mind under treatment; and the attention of the reader 
is toa large extent concentrated on that one soul, though it is quite possible 
to treat a plurality of souls ably in one monologue. Now, although the influence 
of Browning’s method may be clearly enough discerned in many collections of 
contemporary poems, there has not until now been any compact and decided 
outcome of this psychological tendency over and above the magnificent works. 
of the great master himself. 

Those who have known that the hand which chiselled the ‘‘ Cleopatra” of the 
1862 Exhibition, and wrote ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” has also been for some years 
past contributing poems to sundry magazines, must have read those poems 
with considerable interest as they appeared from time to time; and whoever 
read Mr, Story’s ‘‘ Primitive Christian in Rome,” published in the Fortnightly 
Review for December, 1866, must have been struck at once with the ability of 
that poem as a product of the psychological method employed by Browning. 
So able was that piece that it was evident that the author was no novice, though 
it was just as evident that he was not a poet of the first water. The poem 
lacked music more than anything else; but even in that it was not glaringly 
deficient; and, at the same time, it was so well thought out, the historic 
situation as well as the attitude of the speaker’s mind were so well rounded 
off to an issue, that it was impossible not to be interested to know what hoard 
of such wares the author was saving up. Here at last is his book; and exces- 
sively interesting will it be found to all who care for anything more than mere 
jingle or ‘‘ sentiment” in poetry. 

The largest piece in the book—the piece, too, which is placed first—is 
entitled ‘‘Ginevra da Siena.” It is a very elaborate monologue, and the 
author has not displayed in it that reticence of descriptiveness and of violent 
action that a contemplative mind finds abundantly to praise in Browning’s 
large monologues—which are devoted with far greater unity of purpose to the 
exposition of mental phenomena, both intellectual and emotional. Some of his 
earlier productions of this class—some few pieces which he now calls dramatic 
romances and dramatic lyrics—betray far more of this love of physical activity, 
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as, for instance, ‘‘The Flight of the Duchess” and ‘“ Waring,” ‘ How they 
Brought the Good News,” and the ‘Cavalier Tunes.” And we might infer, 
from analogy, that this ‘‘Ginevra da Siena” is a younger piece of Mr. Story’s 
than many in the book. The Countess Ginevra, who is shut up in a lonely 
villa by a jealous husband, recounts her whole sad story to a female friend. 
She tells how she was married, how her husband was cold and distant from 
first to last, how the birth of their child failed to warm his heart, how he 
brought a kinsman to the house for her to entertain, and daily left them 
together, and how they two became mutually enamoured. Then follows the 
account of her loyer’s proposal to fly together, her difficult but decided rejection, 
suspicion on the part of her husband, the murder of her lover by her husband 
in single combat, and finally the incarceration of herself—guilty of a foreign love, 
though innocent of the great transgression. All this is given with considerable 
detail, and interspersed with much description of accessories; and although the 
whole is well done, and there is no dearth of beautiful thoughts, it is difficult 
not to feel that the evident intention to concentrate the reader’s mind on the 
one set of phenomena—the painful development and decadence of’ Ginevyra’s 
emotional life—is in a measure foiled by a too copious introduction of detail and 
circumstance. Still the poem is a good poem; and what is more to the point, 
so far as the success of the book is concerned, it is a very interesting poem. 
The quality of the blank verse, too, is smooth, and the pitch high, and the 
method of verse, though not productiye of the exquisite effects in rhythmic and 
verbal mosaic affected by extreme moderns, is far from antiquated. 

The quality of verse is much the same in the ‘“ Primitive Christian,” and 
other poems written in blank iambics; but the quality of thought is very much 
higher and deeper in that as in many others. Not imitative of Browning in 
matters of detail, Mr. Story has yet, in the best of his poems, clearly assimilated 
the method of this most original and powerful of contemporary poets, and, 
I should say, he has consciously and studiously assimilated it—a thing which is 
the more to his credit, looking at the difficulty of working in that method as 
compared with many others. The ‘‘ Primitive Christian” affords, poetically, 
an admirable réswmé of a great historic period, by means of a type; and the 
poem, though deep and solid, is very far from dry. Another, just as com- 
pletely in this method, is ‘‘In the Antechamber of Monsignore del Fiocco”— 
a piece which is altogether excellent from nearly all points of view. It is short, 
brilliant, pithy, and thoroughly well compacted—far more so than the last 
mentioned, which, though necessarily discursive, might perhaps be thought 
open to the charge of superfluous diffuseness. ‘‘In the Antechamber,” a more 
than half unwilling servant of ‘‘Monsignore del Fiocco,” summarises his 
mingled feelings of disgust and scorn at the psychological spectacle afforded 
by his master, who has been so successful in the church that he is about to be- 
come a cardinal; and the contrast between the half-frank discutant (frank for 
a medicyal Italian), and the oily, unctuous, but immoral dignitary discussed, is 
so boldly and artistically rendered, that the piece almost recalls the brilliant 
‘‘ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” or the more than brilliant ‘‘ Bishop Orders 
his Tomb.” After running rapidly through various charges against the corrupt 
ecclesiast—charges more thrown in by the most artistic innuendo than by direct 
expression—this healthy-minded servant, healthy-minded because submitting 
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to a corrupt but inevitable rule under strong mental protest, ends his monolozue 
thus :— 


“ And this reminds me—did you ever know 


Nina, that tall, majestic, fierce-eyed girl, 
With blue-black hair, which, when she loosed it, shook 
Its crimpled darkness almost to the floor ?— 
She that was friend to Monsignor while yet 
He was a humble Abbé—born indeed 
In the same town and came to live in Rome ? 
Not know her? She, I mean, who disappeared 
Some ten years back, and God knows how or why ? 
Well, Nina,—are you sure there’s no one near ?— 
Nina— 

Per Dio! how his stinging bell 
Startled my blood, as if the Monsignor 
Cried out “ You, Giacomo; what, there again, 
At your old trick of talking? Hold your tongue!’ 
And so I will, per Bacco, so I will ;— 
Who tells no secrets breaks no confidence. 
Nature, as Monsignor has often said, 
Gave us two eyes, two ears, and but one tongue, 
As if to say, ‘Tell half you see and hear ;’ 
And I’m an ass to let my tongue run on, 
After such lessons. There he rings again! 
Vengo—per Dio—Vengo subito.” 


* In the volume before us there is great variety of subject, and no monotony 
of metrical execution; but the great bulk of the poems are in the one method; 
and though many of them are of such superior quality that they must draw 
attention wherever met, the chief point to be remarked upon is the author’s 
great success in the use of this very difficult and essentially modern method. 
A few pieces of quite another fashion there are in the volume, and some of 
these are, to say the least, excessively musical. Take, for instance, these three 
verses from a short poem, entitled, ‘‘ The River of Life,” not wonderfully deep 
or original in thought, but they are surely happy in expression :— 
“How swift by the flowery banks it rushes, 
Where love and joy are at play, 
And stretch out their hands with laughter and blushes, 
And beg it in vain to stay ! 
“ How slow through the sullen marsh of sorrow 
It creeps with a lingering pain ; 
When night comes down and we long for the morrow, 
And longing is all in vain! 
“ O’er sparkling shoals of glittering folly, 
O’er deeps of dreadful crime, 
O’er gladness and madness and melancholy, 
Through fears and hopes sublime. . . .” 


There is not much of this stamp, most of the contents of the volume being 
more modern in style, as well as far more thoughtful in tone; and the book 
cannot but add greatly to Mr. Story’s already more than respectable reputation 
as an artist. H. Buxton Forman. 
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FroM THE LEVANT, THE BLAck SEA, AND THE DANUBE. By R. Artuur 
ARNOLD. 2 Vols. London: Chapman and Hall. 20s. 


Mr. ARNOLD is fairly entitled to the praise of having produced a pleasant and 
readable record of his travels in regions which have been described quite 
often enough to make this by no means an easy task. He really has some- 
thing to say about the places he has visited. Wherever he has gone he has 
kept his eyes and ears open, and striven, as far as possible, to find out what 
manner of life the people were leading,—what they were doing and thinking 
about. The book consists, Mr. Arnold tells us in an advertisement, of letters 
‘entirely written en route,” and he has preferred to leaye these as they 
originally stood, as thereby securing to the reader ‘‘ actual impressions of the 
traveller in the words called up by present scenes and incidents.” Without at all 
undervaluing this advantage, we think that too much has been sacrificed to it. 
The work would certainly have been improved by judicious compression; and 
though the style is, in the main, fresh and flowing, it is sometimes unstudied 
to carelessness, and the haste of composition has betrayed Mr. Arnold into one 
or two slips of the pen which ever so little reflection would have prevented. 

Nearly the whole of the first volume is devoted to Mr. Arnold’s impressions 
of the political and social condition and prospects of modern Greece. Of course, 
to visit Athens and say nothing of the remains of her ancient artistic glory 
which are still left her is, we supposé, impossible, and Mr. Arnold has duly 
visited and described them. But this is the least satisfactory part of his work. 
His heart does not seem to have been much in it. His admiration is sincere 
and unaffected, as far as it goes, but his warmest interests are all bound up in 
action and progress, and the hold of art on such minds cannot after all be more 
than slender. 

Though Mr. Arnold is by no means hopeless as to the future of Greece, he 
concurs with nearly every one who has investigated the matter, in drawing 
avery gloomy picture of the present. She is ruining herself, he says, in a 
blind following of her ‘‘ Great Idea,”—that of overthrowing Ottoman rule in 
Europe, and setting up a Greek empire, with the seat of government either at 
Athens or Constantinople in its stead :—an end he does not think unattainable, 
if Greece, by showing herself faithful in a few things, were to prove her fitness 
to be entrusted with many things, but not to be gained per saltum, which is the 
only method Greek pride and impatience will consent to adopt. She is ruining 
herself literally, for while the collected revenue of the country amounted, in 
1867, to 27,000,000 drachmas (24,300,000 francs), the Greek Government have 
been for months past spending, directly and indirectly, nearly one-half in 
support of the Cretan insurrection. Meanwhile, the great want of the country 
is capital to open up its resources, which are ample, but unavailable with- 
out roads and an improved system of agriculture. But capital will not be 
attracted until the system of government is such as to ensure security of 
life and property, which at present, at any rate in the interior of the country, 
does not exist. The king is powerless: there is nothing between him and 
the Boulé,—the Representative Assembly elected by universal suffrage, nearly 
all poor men, hungry for place and pay, and full of the Great Idea. As 
long as the king will go along with the national aspirations he may be 
tolerated ; if he attempted to check them and turn them in a more healthy 
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direction he would to a certainty share the fate of Otho. It is not surprising 
that with this spectacle before them the Christians of Epirus, of Thessaly, 
and of Roumelia, however ill-disposed towards the rule of the Sultan, 
show no eagerness to transfer themselves to that of King George. Still 
Mr. Arnold speaks hopefully of the future. ‘‘ You would quite misunderstand 
me,” he writes, ‘‘if you infer from what has been said, that I think Greek 
independence a failure, or in any danger of a fall. I cannot but think that 
a peopie so clever, so adroit, so temperate—drunkenness is unknown in Greece 
—so united by traditions of the past and by their religion, are destined to 
attain in a great degree the fulfilment of their Idea.” He is of opinion, 
indeed, that the Cretan insurrection has sufficiently proved itself successful, 
and that it is fully time for the Great Powers to insist on Turkey abandoning 
the struggle and ‘allowing the island to annex itself to the Greek kingdom. 
He thinks this would act as an encouragement to Greece to enter upon a 
course of solid domestic reform. It may be so; but it seems to us rather more 
likely that it would be an incentive to her to ‘‘ go and do likewise” in another 
quarter. 

Mr. Arnold gives an interesting account of a visit to an English proprietor in 
Eubcea—the son ‘‘ of one of the few Englishmen who, connecting themselves 
with Greece in the time of the Revolution, have maintained a residence in the 
country—and the owner of an estate of about fifty square miles of plain, forest, 
and mountain.” This afforded him an opportunity of studying the character 
and manners of the Greek peasantry when far removed from the influence of 
town life. His estimate is decidedly favourable :— 





F. “These Greck peasants, with their wild, free manners, are not tongue-tied like poor 
Hodge of England. His talking machine moves as slowly as the giant hoofs of his 
lumbering team; but these active Eubocans, who can rarely read or write—who sleep 
with family and oxen in one smoky shed—who think themselves well fed on bread and 
olives, with an occasional egg—made use of eloquent and not ungraceful gestures in 
talking with their master, and, as for words, no bore of the House of Commons could be 
so voluble. Obedient of course they are, for all that belongs to them is in the power 
of the landowner. The position of the landlord in such a country is feudal, and law and 
free institutions have only a pretended influence. Everything depends on the personal 
character and habits of the proprietor; the peasantry have one remedy against injustice, 
not an ineffective one: they may shoot the proprietor, or stab him with their long 
knives, with very little danger of the murderers being discovered ; but, as to law, they 
know nothing of it, and it is too far from them to come at their want.” (vol. i. 
pp. 247, 248.) 


The peasants have no agreement, no tenant-right but their landlord’s good- 
will. After the June harvest they bring the ripe wheat to the alonia, the public 
threshing-floor of the village, where it is threshed. The landlord takes a third, 
government officials assess the taxes, which are afterwards collected in mency, 
the rest is the peasant’s. All these peasants, says Mr. Arnold, poor as they are, 
possess some property, and more thrift than English labourers. ‘‘There are 
many estates,” he adds, ‘‘ in this island, and perhaps some day this will be added 
to the number, which belong absolutely to the peasant community. The 
illiterate, hard-working men have bought out the proprietors, binding them- 
selves to pay the purchase money in four or five years. In all cases it has been 
paid, and they are the possessors of the best farmed, best managed, and most 
productive properties in the island” (vol. i. p. 278). 
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Mr. Arnold is confessedly no ‘‘Turkophile,” and does not believe that the 
Sultan and his Government are at all in earnest in their professed zeal for 
reform. The new Council of State, promised by the Sultan in his speech 
of May 10th of this year, is, according to Mr. Arnold, a mere mockery, as far 
as purposes of good government are concerned. How can a body, whose 
members are nominated and paid by the Sultan, be expected to act either as a 
check or a spur?’ The only result is that the Government has fifty more 
salaries, amounting altogether to £100,000 a year, at its disposal. ‘‘ Of the 
members of the Council nearly three-fourths are Mussulmans, and the remainder 
of the seats are divided between Greeks, Armenians, and Jews.” So much for 
equality of representation. The rule of the Turks lasts, says Mr. Arnold, 
because all its Christian subjects, however cordially they hate it, yet hate it less 
than they do their co-religionists. It lasts, moreover, because there is no power 
that would be permitted peaceably to take its place. England’s great concern 
is that the Bosphorus, under whatever ruler, shall be an open water-way to our 
corn supplies from the regions of the Danube. ‘The interests of commerce will 
be quite enough, in Mr. Arnold’s opinion, to secure this end, without any effort 
on the part of politicians. 

We are sorry to leave unnoticed Mr. Arnold’s account of the performances of 
the howling and dancing dervishes, and of his wanderings in the Crimea, and 
up the Danube. ‘The book, though not without faults, contains much to 


interest, and quite deserved to be written. GEORGE Srorr. 


IraALIAN ScULPTORS: BEING A HIsToRY OF SCULPTURE IN NORTHERN, 
SOUTHERN, AND Eastern Iraty. By CHARLEs C. PERKINS. London: 
Longmans. 42s. 


Mr. Perkrys deserves the thanks of all who interest themselves in art- 
history for his decision to complete, in the form now before us, his account of 
the plastic art of Italy. In this volume he explores with thorough detail the 
ground merely glanced at in the introduction to his previous volumes on the 
Tuscan sculptors, and sets forth the character and development of the schools of 
‘«stone-cutters,” as they liked best to call themselves, that sprang up, flourished, 
and decayed beside that of Florence in the less brilliant centres of cultivation. 
Tor Italian sculpture he has thus done what Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have done for Italian painting; and we may now congratulate ourselves on 
possessing in the English language—though not precisely by English writers, 
since Mr. Perkins is an American, and M. Cavalcaselle presumably French— 
two of the most sensible and accurate of extant works of detail upon the fine 
arts. 

The illustrations, compared with those that usually occur in books of the 
kind, are in this case of exceptional merit. It may indeed be doubted whether 
etching is at best a suitable method for the representation of works of statuary; 
but Mr. Perkins’s etchings have an air of individuality, and a degree of care, 
feeling, and delicacy that makes them always pleasant to look at. Their faults are 
that the manner of execution, perhaps from the necessities of the case, is often 
nearer that of the line-engraver than the etcher; that the tint of the proof- 
paper, together with the artist’s avoidance of deep cutting and all strong 
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effects, produce an impression of softness and compromise very foreign to the 
rough-hewn character of most of the works represented ; and this impression is 
increased by a certain infirmity and timidity of drawing, a tentative over- 
anxiety such as shakes one’s confidence in its own result. Asan example of 
the designer’s weakness may be quoted the statuette by Omodeo, plate xvi.; as 
an example of his strength, the bronze dragon from a door-panel at Troja, 
plate vi.; while the frontispiece, representing the noble Venetian statue of 
Bartollomeo Caleoni on horseback, combines a full share both of his excellences 
and defects. 

Such as they are, these drawings, together with the handsome appearance of 
the book, give it that quality without which it could not command a very wide 
attention. A book, the greater part of which consists, and cannot but consist, 
of a plain description of second-rate works of art, is difficult to read through, 
and can never be very alluring for the general public. Neither has Mr. 
Perkins the gift of throwing into his descriptions that kind of life and vividness 
which might bring them home to the eyes and mind of his readers; that is to 
say, he is not a writer of genius; but he is obviously a thorough master of his 
subject; the materials he has collected are plainly the result of diligent 
and thoughtful research; and they are arranged in a straightforward and 
intelligible way, that makes them most useful to the student and most 


valuable for reference. The foot-notes and appendices of the volume form a 
complete magazine of authorities for obscure points in the art and biography of 
the earlier ages of the Italian republics. It is a misfortune for the author that 
his subject constautly brings him into contact with episodes of the complicated 


and violent history of those ages, and as constantly prevents him from following 
them out, or giving them more than a passing allusion; so that the reader’s 
memory gets burdened with a crowd of historical names, to which, in the 
majority of cases, he has few ideas to append. So again with the artistic names; 
the writer can do little more than catalogue a multitude of these, to whom no 
memories attach, and whose one title to fame consists in some rigid bas-relief or 
fantastic pulpit in a decaying church of Apulia or the Abruzzi. When, how- 
ever, the case admits, Mr. Perkins can make the narrative and biographical 
parts of his work interesting enough; as when he deals with the better known 
sculptors of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries,—with a Calendario, a Riccio, 
an Omodeo, a Bambaja, a Properzia de’ Rossi,—or with what is perhaps still 
more striking, the artistic families or clans of North Italy, and the way in 
which certain gifts and traditions were perpetuated among them. ‘The chief of 
these were the Campionesi, the Maestri Comacini, the Maestri Antelani. 

Mr. Perkins limits himself throughout to detailed narrative and description, 
and does not sum up the results of his historical and artistic facts in any general 
conclusion. There will probably, however, remain upon most of his readers 
two chief impressions, one having reference to the history and the other to the 
art of those times. What will come out in the strongest light as a historical 
fact, is the complete severance of religious art from practical morality, at the 
moment of the greatest strength of the former. There are instances of this in 
the case of a hundred feudal lords, the infamy of whose flagitious lives was no 
bar to the decoration of their tombs with Christian symbols, and figures of 
Justice, Temperance, and Charity. There is a crowning instance in the case of 
Gian Galeazzo Visconti, the meanest of all the villains of his house, who, partly 
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to make his peace with heaven, but far more to glorify himself on earth, 
founded two of the grandest of religious buildings, the Certosa of Pavia and the 
Duomo of Milan. Again, as matter of art, everything in the book tends to con- 
firm the conviction that painting, and not sculpture, was the natural art of Italy. 
All the errors of Italian sculpture are the errors of a painter expressing himself 
in stone,—exaggerated action, over-strained expression, and the introduction of 
pictorial backgrounds and accessories. The history of the art is everywhere 
the same; the mannered rigidity of its infancy gives place to an admirable sense 
of beauty and technical skill, directed too often to effects not properly within the 
reach of the chisel ; and these pass into the vicious extravagance of the Baroque, 
without attaining any culmination thoroughly admirable except under the 
transitory influence, in a few cities and schools, of the classical sentiment as 
revived in Tuscany by the great Niccola. SmpNEY CoLvin. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Last Winter in the United States. By F. BARHAM ZriNcKE. London: John 
Murray. 1868. 10s. 6d. 

Tue writer spent the winter of 1867-8 in the United States, visiting the chief 
cities both of North and South, as well as the Far West, without either the 
undiscriminating enthusiasm or the suppressed or declared ill-will between 
which travellers usually alternate. He tells us a good deal about the superficial 
condition of the crushed Confederation, about the often-described Common 
Schools, about the ways of American hotels and railroads and of coach travelling 
in the West; and his table-talk is not deficient in good sayings. Mr. Zincke 
had not time, if he has the capacity, to go very deeply into the social movements 
and tendencies of a country which, in spite of its curious unity, is marked by a 
still more curious complexity ; but his book, from its liberal, intelligent, and 
sensible tone, is altogether in the right direction, and if it does not contain or 
suggest much that is new, its agreeable style makes one willing to have old 
impressions revived and dormant knowledge quickened by it. It is a lively 
picture of a surface. The only novel thing in Mr. Zincke’s work is the notion 
which it might give of the power and function of Episcopalianism in the States 
—an impression probably due to the author’s readiness to believe too quickly 
what must be agreeable to his own profession. 


The Ring and the Book. By Rozsert Browntnc. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. I. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868. 7s. 6d. 
WirH only a fourth part of the complete work before us, there is as yet no 
adequate material for criticism. We see the subject, and have a glimpse of 
the manner in which it is to be treated. The theme is an Italian tragedy, and 
lies in that department to which English taste, narrow and rigid, usually 
expresses its repugnance by labelling it as morbid anatomy ; persons with a less 
popular theory of art will find no objection in this, holding no subject morbid, 
but only treatment. That in his mode of handling a theme, at any rate, Mr. 
Browning is never morbid, needs not be said. Of all contemporary poets he 
is the most healthy, life-like, and human in his style and colour. In this, its 
first instalment, his new work abounds in ripe qualities, in variety of presen- 
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tation, and in strength of fibre. Of course, it ‘‘is not meant for little people 
or for fools.”” Those who mark the construction of the poem will see a reason 
for its appearance in instalments, provided people read it as it is published; 
for it ensures that slow and prolonged absorption of the story which is essential 
to the success of the method in which it is composed. 


Whig and Tory Administrations during the last Thirteen Years. By HOMERSHAM 

Cox, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. ds. 
Mn. Cox, who wrote not long ago the history of the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1867, and of the rejection of the Bill of 1866, has now written a short account 
of the main events of the successive administrations from the accession of Lord 
Palmerston in 1855 down to the fall of Mr. Disraeli in 1868. Though not 
offensive in tone, his book is too ayowedly partisan to be worth much in per- 
suading opinion; it may be of some use as a convenient summary of the 
leading facts of legislation and debate during the last thirteen years, and the 
circumstances of contemporary history are notoriously those in which men are 
usually least well-informed. There are one or two slips of the pen, as when 
Mr. Cox tells us that Lord Stanley was Colonial Secretary in the ministry 
of 1866. 


Memoirs of Leopold I., King of the Belgians. By THEODORE JustE. Authorised 
translation. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 28s. 
THE same circumstances, to which we have just referred, of the prevalent 
ignorance of contemporary history, furnishes a good reason why people should 
be willing to turn over the pages of a biography of Leopold, the King of the 
Belgians. It is those men and transactions who are so near to us, who are also 
most distant. How many persons have any clear notion of the events and 
the course of negotiation which led to the establishment of the Belgian 
kingdom and the choice of Prince Leopold as its chief? The present book is 
not a particularly good one, being badly put together and not well written, but 
it gives the order of the facts, and furnishes a certain picture of the prince who 
played a main part in them. The story of the various difficulties and shiftings 
in the negotiations of 1831—2 is sufficiently full; while in the second volume 
there is an account of the King’s second marriage, of the Spanish marriage, 
whose final issue we have just seen in our own day, of the storms of ’48, of the 


Eastern Question in ’54, and so forth. There is also a good deal of the royal 


‘correspondence, more or less interesting. 


Travels in the East Indian Archipelago. By ALBERTS. Bickmore, M.A. With 
Maps and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 21s. 
Mr. Bickmore is an American naturalist, who, in 1865, visited the East Indian 
Archipelago for the purpose of collecting shells. The Indian Archipelago, as 
readers ought to know, but perhaps may not, contains the islands lying south 
and east of the Malay Peninsula, and includes Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 
and smaller islands. Mr. Bickmore writes in a straightforward and agreeable 
style, strictly and exclusively narrative, and not at all reflective. He has no 
views about institutions, or the government of dependencies, or the tendencies 
of this or that migration. He simply tells us what he did and what he saw— 
the products of the islands, their physical features, and something, but nothing 
very much nor yery striking, of the manners and customs of the people. This 
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return to the old-fashioned manner of writing travels will make his book 
popular among geographers and naturalists, who are perhaps beginning to be 
rather neglected in favour of publicists. The illustrations are interesting, and 
most abundant. 


The Christian Leaders of the Last Century. By Rev. J. C. Ryts, B.A. 
London: T. Nelson and Sons. 1869. 7s. 6d. 

THE repulsiveness of Evangelical phraseology and doctrine to ‘‘ persons of culti- 
vated taste,” as John Foster put it, is probably the reason why so little justice 
has been done to the movement of the last century by writers of the history of 
that period. Wesley and Whitefield have had their own, but the succession in 
which they were the chiefs has been almost entirely neglected, and we might 
suppose that Deists and Apologists divided between them the religious forces 
of the period. Mr. Ryle’s book may serve to call attention to the social cha- 
racter of the religious revival which was at work behind the more conspicuous 
book controversy of the time, and which contained within itself an amount of 
spirituality that has probably never been surpassed by any Protestant move- 
ment. Sir James Stephen, in his Essays ou Ecclesiastical Biography, made 
some contribution in this direction. Mr. Ryle, a very different spirit, being 
an enthusiastic admirer of the men he writes about, does much more. His 
book contains accounts of Grimshaw of Haworth, Romaine, Rowlands, Ber- 
ridge, Venn, Walker of Truro, Toplady, Hervey, Fletcher of Madeley, and of 
John Wesley and Whitefield. His style is simple, terse, and forcible, and those 
who have least sympathy with his theology will admit that he writes without 
any cant. A most instructive narrative of a movement which has not, unfor- 
tunately, by any means run down even in our own time. 


Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. By R. W. Cuurcu, M.A. 
London: Macmillan. 

Mr. Cuunrcu, though comparatively little known to the common public, is one 
of the most accomplished, learned, and thoughtful sons whom Oxford has 
nourished, and not the least eminent of the once famous band of Oriel fellows. 
These four sermons, on ‘‘The Gifts of Civilisation,” ‘‘Christ’s Words and 
Christian Society,” ‘‘Christ’s Example,” and ‘Civilisation and Religion,” 
contain hints for a Christian apologia, in reply to such objections as that some 
of the most urgent of Christ’s precepts run counter to the accepted morality or 
social policy of our time ; that civilisation has had its great tap-roots quite 
independent of Christianity ; that the new dispensation added little to the stock 
of moral and spiritual good things which man’s sense of his own needs had 
found out, and so forth. The reader will be able to measure the quality and 
the suggested ability of these apologetic hints when we say that they are full 
of interest to the student of the history of religious thought, and that an 
immense majority of the Christians of England, men like Mr. Ryle for example, 
will think them superfluous and rationalistic. In other words, the fine creed of 
a few men of Mr. Church’s stamp does not at all resemble that Christianity of 
which men talk when they say that civilisation could well dispense with it. 


Reminiscences of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. By EisE Poiko. Translated 
by Lady Wallace. London: Longmans. 1869. 10s. 6d. 


Wirnovut any pretensions to be a complete biography, Madame Polko’s 
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reminiscences of the gifted Mendelssohn are very lively and interesting. 
They are full of movement, intelligence, and animation, and are much more 
entertaining than most of what passes for light reading. 


Underground Life; or, Mines and Miners. By IL. Srtmonty. Translated, 
adapted to the present state of British Mining, and edited by H. W. 
Bristow, F.R.S. London: Chapman and Hall. 42s. 

A TRANSLATION of the well-known and very valuable ‘‘ Vie Souterraine ” of 
M. L. Simonin, by Mr. Bristow, of the Geological Survey; presenting the 
original work to the English public in a form more splendid than is given to 
most home-products. The book contains three parts, of which the first is given 
to coal, the second to metalliferous mines, and the third to mines of precious 
stones. ‘There are fourteen geological maps, some scores of illustrations of the 
various circumstances and processes of underground life, including the most 
homely, and the most tragic, and a number of coloured illustrations of metals 
and their various compounds, that are superb in the richness and exactitude of 
their colouring. Nothing can surpass the sumptuousness of the volume, and the 
matter is as good and as interesting as the book is splendid. It should be said, 
perhaps, that its value as a special treatise does not at all lessen its interest for 
the general reader. 


Realmah. By the Author of ‘‘ Friends in Council.” Two Vols. London: 

Macmillan and Co. 16s. 
THE story from which these volumes haye taken their name is probably of too 
dry and quaint a flavour to fascinate any but a select few; but the dialogue, 
that takes its turn with the story, ought to be held excellent by all men. It 
has faults; its playfulness is now and then a little forced; and in order to 
mark their individuality, the interlocutors, or some of them, are a little apt 
to overdo themselves. But the general effect is very gracious; and nothing 
could be better than the thoughtfulness which the writer brings to matters of 
conduct and character that are, as a rule, unhappily believed to be hardly 
worthy of thoughtfulness. The age suffers from a superfluity of minor moralists ; 
it is beyond question, however, that the author of Realmah, in fineness of tone 
and mild sagacity, is the best of them all. Ifthe indolent reader will skip the 
actual story of Realmah himself, he will find nothing but what is both lively 
and very salutary. 











